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HARD FACTS 


JULIUS F. KROLFIFER 


of these facts is that thousands upon thousands of people pass it by, saying that it is 

nothing to them, though it claims to be indispensable to the life of society. Another 
hard fact is that this disrespectful attitude is propagating itself. The idea of reserving 
Sunday morning or evening for attendance at church is displaced by the idea that the people 
must have these times for other occupations and recreations. The third hard fact is that 
many members of the church do not care that the other two things are facts. 


: | ‘HREE HARD FACTS challenge the church to-day. And the church is ourselves. One 


There are two ways of treating all these facts: One is to ignore them; the other is to attack 
them. One way to ignore them is to confess helplessness in their presence, do nothing about 
the church except wait, perhaps pray, for a miracle or a turn of chance to remove them; the 
other way is to do what the fathers did,—they faced certain hard facts in their day. 


In an attack on these facts, there is one method of procedure. We must find out what 
the facts are and why they are. We must decide on the suitability of a method of attack. 
What are the resources in materials and in human life with which we may attack? How shall 
we take the offensive against indifference both inside and outside the church? 


The great need is for a form of work in which the church, which is the people, will first 
grow in freedom, skill, and power to express itself; and second, the church must provide a 
variety of activities that will appeal to the great variety of temperaments and talents of the 
people who compose the church. It must also give them a sense of common obligation to one 
another and of dependence on God. It must be such an organization as will call into service 
the ingenuity of its members for the wide ministry of human needs. 


What is the idea of your church about itself? What is its form of organization? Has it 
a programme of work for the coming year? Does it meet the test? If so, you owe much to 
those who have made it reach a standard. Give them your earnest and constant co-opera- 
tion. And if it does not stand the test? It is your plain duty to work to improve it. When 
it is organized for work the church is an invincible power for the individual, the community, 
and the world. It is, in fact, the kingdom of God. 
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Now We Know 
Ne WE KNOW the worst. We bid farewell 


to the hope of statesmanship and announce 

the return to politics in this blessed country. 
What a sad descent! We are in no doubt whatever 
that both Senator Harding and Governor Cox mean 
to conduct their campaigns on strictly partisan 
lines.» The former has in this respect at least a clear 
head. He believes and declares that the destiny of 
the country rests securely only in the control of it 
by the Republican party. He forgets how he spoke 
his outraged feelings when President Wilson ap- 
pealed to the country to send Democrats to Con- 


gress, an act which was then, in 1918, a crime. 


against the whole people. 

Moreover, he is explicitly first for ourselves, then 
for humanity, and last of all for God. Why bring 
in the Almighty? What will be left for the Most 
High when we take the first and the best in all the 
world for ourselves? Why did he not frankly say, 
“The Devil take the hindmost”? That is what it 
means. That idea marks the most debased depar- 
ture conceivable from what we have been cherishing 
to our bosoms ever since we entered the World War. 

We are on new low levels of patriotism. This is 
not a merely sporadic sentiment in the Senator’s 
speeches. Search them through and you will find 
nothing to compare with the high familiar words 
that we have heard straight through from preachers 
and from publicists of the temper of Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Taft. There is an unashamed appeal to 
us to turn away from the torn and outreaching 
European world, which threatens our destruction 
as well as its own, and to take care of our own 
isolated interests. Except in its application, the 
character of the utterance is exactly like that 
clatter of thirty years ago. which promised full 
dinner-pails and warned of soup kitchens. What 
a mean decline of our ill-starred state! 
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And what of the other candidate? He is a clear- 
headed, aggressive, plain-spoken politician, who 
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will enliven the whole season with his clever and | 


cautious attacks and appeals. He is an adroit per- 
son. His instincts are seemingly with the people. 
(Query: Is not that the essence of adroitness?) 
His greatest achievement as Governor of Ohio has 
been his trust in the lawful intent of the steel work- 
ers and his consent to their meetings in Ohio dur- 
ing the strike last winter, without the presence of 
the State Guard. There was no trouble at all. Only 
a few miles across the border in Pennsylvania the 
mounted constabulary trampled the crowds like 
cossacks, infuriating the strikers, and leaving hun- 
dreds of clubbed heads in their wake. Who can 
doubt that, whatever the motive, the very soul of 
democracy was in the Ohio way? 


We give this merit its fullest place, for we are 


constrained to set beside it the conviction that in 
the matter of statesmanship, involving intelligence 
of a most highly developed kind, Governor Cox, 
however right his intuitions are, will be incapable 
of leading the thought of the country. He simply 
hasn’t the kind of brains for the task. We goa 
step farther. He has thus far given no sign in his 
speech of speaking the inmost soul of America, as 
we have been accustomed to have it voiced these 
past years, in the Government and by leaders of the 
people. 

He is not like Mr. Bryan, for example, who, lack- 
ing first-class mentality, is yet able to this day to 
stir the spirit of America because he is an honest, 
brave, clean—may we say spiritual—man. He has 
convictions. He dies the death of a martyr for his 
cause with regularity, and his agony is not a mock- 
ery. None of this stuff we do discern in Governor 
Cox. But he is, we repeat, a most astute politician ; 
and a sign of it is his seizing the opportunity to say 
to his rival on the League of Nations, which he calls 
the supreme issue, “I favor going in.” 


Reflection on Ponzi 


E DESIST from stating the moral in the weird 

tale of Charles Ponzi. What we want is in- 
formation. Nobody has given a single satisfying 
answer to the question, How can a man pay fifty 
per cent. to investors in forty-five days? Ponzi did 
it in an amount of at least several millions of dol- 
lars. He still has amazing wealth in bank, he 
declares. Some compute the total money that he 
made as thirty millions, all within a few months. 
There. is talk about his buying postal coupons of 


foreign countries, and on account of the depreciated 


exchange between those countries and ours, selling 
them at an advance of three, four hundred per cent. 
That means nothing to us. We are like little chil- 
dren in such things. But are the financial experts 
any wiser? Why do they not say something? And 
why does the government, which is omniscient, and 
has its great machinery of finance, its Federal Re- 
serve system, and all that, permit this magical 


mountebank—or is he a wizard for the people?— 


to do these wonderful tricks? Even the postal 
authorities ought to know what the deviltry is. 


a 
* 
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We timidly venture the clerical opinion that 
there is just as good chance to manipulate great 
returns by trading in money as there is by trading 
in lemons. It is conceivable that either market, 
lemon or money, may be cornered; and so we are 
not in the least mystified. That may bea very silly 
bit of reasoning. But we have seen commodities, 
such as clothing, coal, berries, and real estate, to 
mention first-hand examples, that have mounted 
to the blue sky in a day as though it were a thou- 
sand years. Indeed, there is no greatness of the 
Almighty that can amaze the average man more 
than the achievements with material goods per- 
fected by his cunning offspring. 

We suspect the failure to tell the story of Mr. 
Ponzi is due in some part to the feeling of kinship 
which profiteers have for one another. Even an 
uglier name is used among persons who know honor 
in their mutual enterprises. They know the ancient 
theory that supply and demand rules still passes 
with people who haven’t any function above their 
ears. We know natural law in the economic world, 
while it may come true in the long, the very long, 
run, has to acknowledge lapses in which the in- 
genuity of man makes it look ridiculous. 

The thing which makes a Ponzi of high or low 
degree is a near-law, and it may be stated some- 
thing like this: The quick way to wealth is to 
, corner and conceal something valuable and take 

your chances. There will be wolves and lambs in 

the world, and nothing but religion and morality 
can prevent the former from devouring the latter. 
It is worth noting that they are among the lambs, 
the poor of the earth, who trusted Ponzi, who have 
a longing to “get theirs.” That is why they follow 
him as he drives through the streets, and, acme of 
greatness, make him acknowledge their applause by 
bowing to them from his box in the theatre! 


t Professor Sellars Again 


ROFESSOR SELLARS has started something ! 

The interview on Humanism with him, written 
by Mr. Robins, has got the people.’ We are glad. 
We sometimes suspect that we have lost the knack 
of argument, or even of getting intelligently angry 
about important beliefs. A lady in New Jersey 
writes to continue the paper, with the comment that 
he has made plain what she has been vaguely think- 
ing for years, and she is grateful beyond words that 
we published the admirable article. A gentleman in 
Washington, D.C., as heartily dissents, and says 
for such a religion he would not give a dime, and we 
ought not to have given an interview on such a line 
place in the Unitarian paper. We are in duty 
bound to teach God! 

Of course we are. But we are also under bonds 
to hear what they say who disagree with us. We 
have a profound sympathy for men like Professor 
_ Sellars, because he is scholarly, earnest, high- 
minded, and desirous of making religion, by what- 
ever terms it may be described, of some present use 

inthe world. We use a different set of words. We 
oice in the explicit term “God,” and for devotion, 
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adoration, prayer, even that abused thing called 
mysticism, we have great, solemn reverence. We 
love the temple and the place where God’s honor 
dwelleth. But we know the gift of adoration may 
not always have been joined with the habit of imi- 
tation. There are souls who talk piously about the 
Sunday service where the minister does all the 
work; persons who lift their eyes in rapture to 
heaven, who experience a fervid titillation that 
reaches no higher than the emotions, and sometimes 
no higher than the senses, and who go out and for- 
get all about it, though for the time they think the 
sensation or feeling is religion. 

They are satisfied. We are not. We have noth- 
ing short of contempt for that thing. We believe 
that the very highest human being goes to church 
and counts the worship not a service, but the get- 
ting ready for service, as we have been told. The 
service is what Professor Sellars is seeking. Tur 
REGISTER’S desire is to do men like him as much 
good, haply, as he may do us good. He is much 
nearer to the Kingdom of God than some persons 
who are horrified at his doctrine; and those others 
who join the adoring principle with the serving 
principle are in our opinion already in the King- 
dom, doing in high degree the will of God. 

We must add that there is one of the most curi- 
ous by-products in people on this matter of dogma. 
Some will take it in one form and despise it in an- 
other. Here is Professor Sellars, for example, 
preaching in the formal terms of the scholar his 
humanistic doctrine, by no means denying God but 
only saying we must not dogmatize about God or 
no-God. He arouses for the most part fear and op- 
position in the Church. And yet another good Uni- 
tarian, Prof. William H. Carruth, in the informal 
language of the poet, thrills the heart of Christen- 
dom, and causes preachers in thousands of churches 
to quote his classic poem, “EKach In His Own 
Tongue.” His real position is essentially like the 
other professor’s, we think. He says, as who does 
not recall, in each of four stanzas ending, “Some 
call it Evolution,” or “Autumn,” or “Longing,” or 
“Consecration,” . . . “And others call it God.” An- 
other example which the preachers unwittingly 
swallow is Henley’s ringing but mighty poor theo- 
logical lines,— 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerabie soul. 


We shall have not much more from Woodrow Wilson. 
Soon literary commonplaces will emit from the White 
House. Let us take what we may while it is stil] day. 
For example, this from the Proclamation about the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary: “Especially do I recommend 
that the day [December 21, 1920] be fittingly observed 
in the universities, colleges, and schools of our country, 
to the end that salutary and patriotic lessons may be 
drawn from the fortitude and perseverance and the 
ideals of this little band of church men and women who 
established on this continent the first self-determined 
government based on the great principle of just law and 
its equal application to all, and thus planted the seeds 
from which has sprung the mighty nation.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Ti QUESTION as to the effect upon the cost of 


living of the increased cost of transportation, 

took a prominent place in public discussion last 
week. It had been assumed, of course, that upon the 
shipper would fall the burden of the increase of $600,- 
000,000 granted the railroad workers by the Federal 
Board. The extent of this additional burden upon the 
shippers was determined last week, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted to the carriers 
the right to impose a tariff which shall insure to them 
a net return of six per cent. on a property investment 
of $1,134,000,000, cr $241,000,000 more than the stand- 
ard-return allowed by the Government and based on the 
average for the three-year period immediately preced- 


ing the establishment of Federal control. Logically 
enough, the public—the ultimate consumer—was con- 


sidering with some apprehension at the beginning of 
the week the effect of the increased cost of transporta- 
_tion upon the cost of living. 
Material Increases in Cost of Commodities 
Unjustified, in the View of the Commission 

Shortly after it had granted the higher rates,— 
which, it is worth noting, did not meet the full de- 
mands of the railroads,—the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission indicated its conclusion that the higher 
freight rates do not justify any material upward re- 
vision of the prices of commodities. There was a gen- 
eral suspicion, however, and the suspicion amounted 
to a positive expectation, that producers and distrib- 
utors, eager to increase profits without regard to actual 
values, would take advantage of the newly presented 
opportunity to raise the prices of their goods, on the 
pretext that the higher cost of freight-carrying had 
added materially to the cost of the product. To guard 
against such enterprises to take new advantage of the 
public, it was evident that the machinery of Federal 
and state governments would have to be set in vigorous 
motion. 
Communist Labor Party Leaders 
Convicted of Crime Against the Country 

Once more, as in a series of previous instances, the 
question of what constitutes freedom of speech and 
what projects into the region of criminal plotting 
against the institutions of orderly society is raised by 
the action of a jury in Chicago which last week brought 
a verdict of guilty against William Bross Lloyd and 
nineteen other organizers and leaders of the Com- 
munist Labor party, who were tried under a new IIli- 
nois statute on.a charge of conspiracy to overthrow 
the government of the United States. Sentences of 
from one to five years in prison, in addition in some 
instances to fines, were imposed upon the convicted 
men, who were shown to have urged, in their capacity 
as leaders of their party and framers of its policies, a 
concerted campaign of preparedness, with firearms if 
need be, for the moment that should prove propitious 
for the revolutionary effort to bring the existing po- 
litical and economic order to an end. 
“Free Speech of the Jungle” 
Denounced by the Prosecutor 

In reverting to the contention set up by the defence 
that the conviction of the twenty Communist Labor 
party men on trial for sedition would constitute an 
invasion of the right of free speech, the prosecutor, 
Mr. Commerford, thus addressed the jury: “I have 
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heard something about free speech in this case. What 
do they mean? The free speech of the jungle? Does 
free speech mean that a man has the right to say any- 
thing he pleases? If every man has the right to say 
what he pleases without any legal restraint, ‘then 
perjury cannot be a crime.” The prosecution of Will- 
iam Bross Lloyd, who is reputed to be a man of great 
wealth, and his associates, was one phase of the cam- 
paign against radicalism which was carried on last 
winter by the Department of Justice in Washington 
and by the local authorities in many States on the 
assumption that. public order was endangered by radi- 
cal utterances heard for the most part by infinitesimal 
minorities. 
Premier Lloyd George Aims 
Coercion Bill at Sinn Fein 

Confronted with a situation of chronic and almost 
uninterrupted disorder in Ireland, Premier Lloyd 
George last week outlined a policy of coercion against 
Sinn Fein by introducing in the House of Commons a 
bill abolishing trial by jury in every part of. Ireland 
except Ulster; providing for the detention of Irish 
prisoners in English jails; enabling the Irish Lord 
Chancellor or the Lord Chief Justice of England to 
nominate the presiding judge in cases involving death, 
and empowering the Irish Privy Council, known as 
“Dublin Castle,’ to create any new regulations it 
might elect for the “preservation of order.” A notable 
feature of the legislation proposed by: the British 
Government, which seemed assured of passage at the 
outset, was its retroactive character, which makes it 
applicable to offences committed prior to its enactment 
as well as after it. 
Irish Problem Admittedly 
in an Acute Phase 

Lloyd George’s drastic method of dealing with sedi- 
tion in Ireland, a method analogous to the régime that 
obtained throughout the United Kingdom during the 
war, but still more draconic in some of its phases, 
constituted a tacit admission by the British Govern- 
ment of the complete failure of the Home Rule bill and 
of every other measure of conciliation, actual or con- 
templated. Resort to the extreme method of undis- 
guised coercion has been foreshadowed for some time 
by the open warfare on British rule which has been 
waged by Sinn Fein with increasing violence for more 
than a year past. The futility of the Home Rule bill 
itself as a solvent of the difficulties presented by the 
irreconcilable attitude of what appears to be the ma- 
jority of the Irish people, has been expressly or by 
implication conceded by all parties involved in the 
controversy. The method of force now adopted by the 
Prime Minister has been openly advocated by Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and the Ulster minority from the begin- 
ning of the development of the crisis. 
State Department Disapproves 
Japanese Policy of Absorption 

An interesting development in the international sit- 
uation was the announcement last week that the State 
Department at Washington had communicated to the 
Japanese Government its disapproval of the definite 
occupation by Japan of the northern half of the island 
of Sakhalien, which remained under Russian sover- 
eignty after the cession of the southern half to the 
Japanese by Russia under the terms of the Treaty of 


Portsmouth, which brought the Russo-Japanese War 


to anend. Added significance was given to the action 


taken by the Secretary of State by the policy of ab- 


sorption which Japan has been pursuing in Mongolia, — 


Manchuria, and Eastern Siberia—in the last-men- 


bs 
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tioned region under the guise of the establishment of 


a buffer Russian state, obviously designed to remain 


under more or less complete Japanese political domi- 


nation. Since the downfall of the Russian Empire the 
Government of the United States has consistently 
withheld its approval from all measures involving the 
dismemberment of Russia proper. The State Depart- 
ment gave it to be understood last week that the 
memorandum presented to Tokyo was not to be re- 
garded as a merely theoretical dissent. s. 1. 


Brevities 
It is suggested that we should now say, “Lafayette, 
we have quit.” 


A reporter for the London Christian World says in 
a lengthy account of the International Congregational 
Council recently held in Boston, that the makers of the 
programme selected “safe” speakers. That was the 
reason, he says, so much of the thing was dull. We 
know plenty of meetings rigged up for fear of a real 
outgiving of conviction and passion. That is why, we 
suppose, Phillips Brooks liked conventions—not. The 
invisible hand! 


When a minister fails to make good in his parish, 
will he please realize that it is part of his duty to find 
out why; and if he is wise, he will get most of the 
answer in his own equipment. This is not pleasant, 
but it is good for the minister. It may mark the begin- 
ning of a new career for him, if not in his wonted 
calling, then in some other. He will learn that the 
natural law works in the ministry as it does in medi- 


‘cine, or law, or the grocery business. 


What shall be said of a man who was president of a 
college for thirty-four years, and then resigned to take 
on the most arduous duties in his denomination? That 
is the distinction of President Thomas H. Lewis, West- 
ern Maryland College. He is the first active president 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Chureh. He will devote his talents (and they are 
great) and his strength (which seems at its zenith) to 
the unifying of his communion. He will be a kind of 
bishop. Isn’t that a remarkable testimony to the 
cumulative power of a well-spent life? 


Dr. J. H. Jowett is not always reposeful. Some- 
times he has a subtle scathing in his speech. For ex- 
ample, a reporter tells us of a recent sermon in London. 


Dr. Jowett gave two classic examples where attain- 


ment and arrival proved drugs to narcotize the senses, 
—The Enchanted Ground in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” and Tennyson’s “Lotus Eaters.” Liberty once 
gained could put us to sleep so that we forgot the 
Lazarus at our feet. “When I heard that America 
had refused the mandate for Armenia, I thought of the 
statue of Liberty!” It was the same with knowledge. 
Dr. Jowett said he would not give up his precious 
library for all the gold in the world. But, he said, 
there is nothing that makes a man more selfish and 
oblivious to the outside world than absorption in books. 
Even religion comes under the same influence. Bible 
readings, conferences, meetings, may prove but nar- 
eotics. When a man feels that all is well with his 
soul—that he and Christ are one—there is the danger 
forget there is urgency for those outside the 
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Will Scotland Go Dry? Looks Like It 


Same old arguments against prohibition, —and the familiar 
caution by distillers against the time of drought 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


Correspondent for THN RNGISTER 


DuNDEE, ScoTLtanp, July 19, 1920. 


Y SCHEDULE for the summer included a visit 
M to Dundee, as preacher for a Sunday at Ward 

Chapel. This church is the outstanding ex- 
ponent of liberal faith in the city. Though there is 
a Unitariamchurch which is doing very creditable work, 
of whose preacher I heard the best reports, Ward 
Chapel has a much larger, and a representative, fol- 
lowing. For the past twenty-seven years this church 
has had as its minister Dr. K. C. Anderson, who was 
formerly for seven years minister of a Congregational 
church in Wisconsin. His preaching has been marked 
by a distinctly theological character, and by its liber- 
ality, gaining for him a widespread reputation for 
heresy. Through his virile leadership and a close 
identification of himself with the interests of the city, 
Dr. Anderson drew about him a large number of lead- 
ing people of Dundee. 


Loathsome Sights on the City Streets 


The American minister felt quite satisfied with the 
audiences which greeted him. In the morning there 
were six hundred, and at six-thirty in the evening, 
fully nine hundred. Readers of Tur CuristiAn Rec- 
ISTER will doubtless agree that these were very satis- 
factory audiences for the vacation season, The services 
were simple and dignified. The people were worshipful, 
attentive, and responsive. This fine old church is a 
strong influence in the life of Dundee. 

Dundee has a world-wide reputation for its manu- 
facture of marmalade, and in the near-by country there 
are large fields of berries for this market; but a more 
important trade in the city is that in jute. Jute is 
imported from Calcutta, and woven into coarse cloth 
and burlap. The wealthiest families have derived their 
income from the trade in jute. By far the larger num- 
ber of the people of Dundee make their living from 
their work in the jute mills. These weavers are poor, 
ignorant, often drunken, and live under housing condi- 
tions that would not be tolerated in the more progres- 
sive cities of America. In many cases a family has. but 
two rooms, and in some instances two families have. 
been found occupying but one room. Scores of these 
people I saw reeling drunk on the streets in the even- 
ing. Even women staggered homeward assisted by 
friends or neighbors. Unless the drunken persons were 
otherwise disturbing the peace the police took no notice 
of them. One cannot witness such sights as thése, so 
‘common on the streets of Dundee and Glasgow, with- 
out a sense of gratification that America has prohibited 
the use at least of the stronger drinks. Obscenity, 
quarrelling and fighting, flourish under the stimulating 
influence of the “Old Scotch,’ though it is said that 
the extreme drunkenness is due mostly to the American 
whiskey imported since the States went dry. 

Will Scotland go dry? A few years ago one might 
as well have asked, Will the world come to an end? 
Whiskey-drinking was taken to be one of the national 
characteristics, as ineradicable as interest in philos- 
ophy and theology is among the educated classes of 
Scotland. But there has been a great change. The 
free use that was made of whiskey among the soldiers 
during the war and the subsequent results have caused 
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many to pause and think. The action of America, for 
whom the Scotchman has great regard, has had a tell- 
ing influence, especially with the business man, who 
is convinced that efficiency and drinking are not in- 
separable. At present there is being pushed a very 
strenuous campaign for prohibition in Scotland. The 
vote will be taken next November, and the prohibition 
forces are not without hope that under local option 
certain territories may be won for prohibition, and, 
as in America, this may prove the entering wedge for 
a country-wide prohibitory law. 

That there is some chance of success, one would 
assume from the character of the counter-campaign 
against prohibition. Store windows and billboards 
are commissioned to warn of “the dangers of pro- 
hibition”; in the same interest are many public meet- 
ings, and numerous inspired articles in the papers. The 
subject is everywhere discussed, and a visitor from 
America is pursued with questions as to the known and 
positive results in American life of the prohibition law. 


Liquor Men Appeal to the “Reasonable-minded” 


Some of the posters are amusing. One presents a 
map of Scotland, over which are being posted by men 
in clerical attire and by aged spinsters of unattractive 
appearance, such joy-spoiling prohibitory commands 
as: “No dancing allowed,” “Theatres are not permitted 
here,” “No smoking permitted,” and “No drinking al- 
lowed in Scotland.” Under the map is the line, “A fine 
country for heroes to live in.’ Thus the liquor inter- 
ests appeal to the returned soldier and those who have 
heroized him to resent the infringement of his joys 
by such “fanatic” legislation as the prohibitionists 
propose. 

But I found convincing proof that Scotland is tak- 
ing this prohibition danger seriously in the report of 
the Distillers Company Ltd., of Edinburgh, published 
in the Dundee Advertiser. The managing director of 
the company, in moving acceptance of the annual re- 
port of the chairman of the board, thought it worth 
while to comment upon the “prohibition menace.” 
His words make interesting reading,—especially be- 
tween the lines,—remembering the years of similar 
talk in America. He. says :— 

“A strong effort is going to be made by the teetétal 
party to carry a vote in favor of no-license in as many 
areas and districts as they can manage. It is con- 
ceivable that they may succeed in certain areas where 
the need for reduction is least felt, while those dis- 
tricts which are already over-licensed will be left to 
supply the imported demand from the’ dry districts. 
Clearly, this would be a most unsatisfactory outcome 
of temperance legislation. . . . But the teetotaller, 
relying upon the methods by which both the make 
and the sale of alcoholic liquors was carried in 
America, thinks if he can secure a number of dry dis- 
tricts at the first election he will be able to devote his 
energies to the remaining districts at future elections. 
.. . Now it is up to all reasonable-minded men and 
women to prevent such a result taking place. Be- 
cause a small fraction of the community cannot con- 
trol their thirst any more than others can control their 
appetites, or even their speech, it is no valid reason 
why the whole community should have to deny them- 
selves the right to eat and drink what in moderation 
is good for them.” 

At great length this business report tells of the prep- 
aration that the organization has made to fight this 
menace to the liberties of the people, and urges all 
reasonable people to assist in their benevolent work, 
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declaring at the same time that they see no real’ 


danger, if only the people who feel they have no in- 
terests to protect will bestir themselves and take active 
part in the anti-prohibition campaign. But for the 
satisfaction of stockholders who may yet have some 
misgivings, the report declares that the business 
management have made their company doubly safe by 
taking care “to so spread their risks that if one branch 
of the business failed us we would fall back upon 
another.” This safety has been found in developing a 
yeast business, and prospectively in the manufacture 
of alcohol for motor fuel in the event of a continued 
rise in the price of petrol. 

It is an interesting, illuminating campaign for one 
to witness who can remember the play of the same 
forces through the years before prohibition came in 
America. After all, the moral forces of the world, 
obedience to which is the sure foundation of national 
progress and prosperity, will have their way. The 
efforts to withstand them and thwart them on the 
part of men whose eyes have been dulled by their 
disregard of these laws are futile. God holds them in 
derision. There is nothing so powerful in the world 
as an idea when its time has arrived. So argued 
Victor Hugo. The idea that to be a good workman in 
any field of human endeavor, one must have a clear 
brain and steady nerve, seems to have arrived even 
in Scotland. 


A.E.F, University That Might Have Been 


A great design the fruition of which the unexpected ending 
of the war thwarted— Other educational oppor- 
tunities for the American Army 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ANUARY 6, 1918, I received an assignment with 

the Second Division, then in training thirty miles 

behind the Toul front. This assignment was to the 
headquarters of the Ninth Infantry, which was then 
stationed in the muddy little village of Sommerecourt. 
A tent sixty by thirty feet was doing service as a rec- 
reation centre when I arrived, but shortly the tent 
was replaced by a French barracks constructed by 
the engineers. As soon as we were able, we estab- 
lished a sort.of school for the thousand men who were 
quartered in the village. The Ninth Infantry was 
called the Foreign Legion because it had so few Ameri- 
cans and so many men of foreign parentage; at Som- 
merecourt we had upward of thirty different nationali- 
ties, with many of the men not only unable to write, 
but unable to understand the English language. 

A number of the soldiers wished to study French. 
SO we engaged the French interpreter, a university 
graduate, and obtained the use of the village school- 
house. However, I fear that the men learned fully as 
much practical French sitting of an evening on the 
doorsteps with the mesdemoiselles as they did from 
Monsieur Swanden, excellent teacher that he was. A 
second course discussed the causes of the war, with 
especial emphasis laid on the reasons for the entrance 
into it of the Americans; and a third taught the rudi- 
ments of English, because the officers had told us that 
a good many of the men could not distinguish between 
the orders “Squads right” and “Squads left.” This 


crude school of ours served its purpose well enough 


up to March 15, 1918, when orders came for the Second 


Division to go into the trenches in the Meuse heights 
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south of Verdun. That meant an end to our educa- 
tional attempts. 

Our Y. M. C. A. school in Sommerecourt was the sort 
of thing that was being done in the back areas while 
hostilities were going on. At one time, according to 
Y. M. C. A. reports, three hundred thousand American 
soldiers were studying the French language, and nearly 
as many were taking courses in the geography of 
France and Europe, and the history of the war. 

Following the armistice, educational activities were 
much disturbed ; for instance, the men generally wished 
to substitute for a study of the geography of Europe, 
and the French language, preparation for a particular 
vocation or profession. Classes enlarged, and a much 
more elaborate programme of activities was found 
necessary. 


Preparing Scheme for a Longer War 


Early in the war an education commission had been 
appointed, to act under the authority of the Y. M. C. A, 
This commission consisted of Anson Phelps Stokes, 
secretary of Yale University; Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, 
then Superintendent of Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has just been elected to Yale University; 
and Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. These men outlined a 
plan not only to care for the education of the soldiers 
during the period of hostilities but during the period 
of demobilization. However, the commission did not 
believe hostilities would cease until the autumn of 
1919, and was not prepared for the problems presented 
by the armistice. October, 1918, $1,500,000 worth of 
text-books had been ordered from American publishers. 
As soon as hostilities ceased, the commission attempted 
to secure immediate delivery of the books, only to 
learn that the New York office had cancelled the order 
as soon as it found the armistice had been signed. Not 
until February, 1919, did the books begin to arrive 
in France, and at no time were there enough. 

The plan arranged for the demobilization period was 
as follows :— 

(1) Post schools in camps, cantonments, rest areas, 
ete. 

(2) Divisional education centres. 

(3) Courses in French and British universities for 
qualified men. 

(4) Courses in an American Army university for 
men who could not be accommodated at the French 
and British universities. 

(5) Correspondence courses. 

(6) Lectures. 

With the army on a peace footing, the educational 
work assumed such proportions that the Y. M. C. A. 
with its personnel of six thousand workers could not 
begin to care for it. A city school system with smoothly 
running machinery requires six thousand teachers for 
every two hundred thousand children. In the A. E. F., 
a large and skilled force running into hundreds of men 
was required for organization purposes alone, without 
considering the actual instruction of some five hundred 
thousand students who required several thousand 
teachers. Hence the army assumed more and more 
of the responsibility, though the Y. M. C. A. continued 
to direct operations. : 

Post schools were established in all places where 
five hundred or more soldiers were permanently lo- 
cated; and by March, 1919, a half-million men were 
enrolled under the supervision of army officers, most 
of whom were qualified by previous teaching experi- 
ence. A survey of the A. E. F. indicated that fifty 
thousand men had had more or less experience as 
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school superintendents, members of college faculties, 
and teachers in public schools. These post schools were 
for the most part of the improvised variety, with 
tarred paper for blackboards, candles for lights, and 
boxes for seats and desks, though occasionally an 
equipped school-building could be obtained from the 
French. 

The post schools corresponded to our grammar 
schools. Next in order were the divisional education 
centres, organized to offer advanced courses in trades, 
vocational work, and academic subjects. Finally the 
European universities presented unusual opportuni- 
ties to men who were graduates of American colleges 
to specialize on particular subjects; and by March, 
1919, eight thousand officers and men were excused 
from military duty and detailed to attend classes at 
French institutions, while two thousand were in at- 
tendance at British institutions. \ 

For men with college work corresponding to fresh- 
men and sophomore classes at American colleges, a 
ereat university was established at Beaune, Céte-D’Or, 
and known as the American Expeditionary Force Uni- 
versity. An American base hospital camp was taken 
over, and the buildings converted into laboratories, 
offices, dormitories, and class-rooms. Beaune soon had 
the largest enrolment of any university in the world, 
and was offering courses in vocational training, den- 
tistry, music, fine arts, applied and commercial archi- 
tecture, engineering, business, military science, law, 
theology, and correspondence work. What this in- 
stitution might have become if the war had continued 
is an interesting subject for the imagination. 

At Bellevue, one of the environs of Paris, a school 
of fine arts was established to accommodate three hun- 
dred and fifty students, who were Hikewise to have 
the privilege of visiting the ateliers and museums of 
Paris. The teachers at Bellevue as at Beaune were 
either members of well-known American colleges or 
educators of note. 


Erasmus, Voltaire, Gladstone Studied There 


The educational programme of the A. E. F. following 
the armistice consisted, then, of grammar schools at the 
various posts, colleges at divisional centres, at Belle- 
vue and Beaune, and exceptional opportunity for ad- 
vanced work at the universities of France and the 
United Kingdom. This programme was not put into 
operation without difficulties arduous and unremitting. 
A student’s course was liable to be broken off at any 
time by orders to return home. The supply of text- 
books was limited. The entire establishment was tem- 
porary with regard to buildings, courses, teachers, and 
students. 

Perhaps the men who were qualified to enter the 
French and English universities derived the greatest . 
benefit. The standards of scholarship were high; the 
wealth of historic influence could not fail to be pro- 
foundly influential; the fact that such men as Abelard, 
Erasmus, Voltaire, and Gladstone had studied there 
provided an inspiring atmosphere. But better than any 
other opportunity, especially at the French universities, 
was the chance offered the men of actually becoming 
acquainted with France and the French. When an 
American soldier landed first in France, he was in- 
clined to exclaim: “These people are one hundred years 
behind the times; they are indifferent to progress. Look 
at their queer little locomotives and cars, their ancient 
farm-implements, their crude sanitation.” But when 
the Americans came under the influence of the univer- 
sity life, and in particular if they were so fortunate 
as to be invited by a professor into his home circle, 
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they at once changed their opinion. They learned that 
France had something to teach America. The French- 
man makes much of friendship; to him the art of culti- 
vating friends is the most delicate of all arts. He 
gazed with astonishment at the Americans who cared 
so little to distinguish between passing and permanent 
friendship. 


Homes are Shrines in France 


When the professor took the American student home, 
he took him to a place entirely different from what is 
home in America. An American, when he builds his 
house, plans to have his living-room face the street, 
with the kitchen and servants’ quarters in the rear. 
The Frenchman’s idea is exactly the reverse of this. 
He houses the servants on the street side, and retains 
the more private apartments for the family rooms. As 
likely as not, these rooms open on lawns and flower- 

gardens, but they are always private, —a sort of house- 
hold shrine. 

The reason why so many Americans returned from 
France with an aversion for the country and the peo- 
ple was because they had no opportunity whatever to 
know France save in its most unfavorable aspects. The 


men who went to the French universities and thus . 


gained admission to the best French families brought 
back a totally different idea. 

The problem of educating two million, two hundred 
thousand men on foreign soil under conditions which 
followed the armistice was enough to overwhelm any- 
thing short of herculean initiative and genius. No 
other army gave anything like the same attention to 
training the minds of its men as the American Army 
did. To be sure, the system did not work satisfactorily 
in every department, but many thousands of young 


men have returned to civil life distinctly benefited by. 


courses at the post schools, at Beaune and at the great 
educational institutions of France and England. The 
first real knowledge which a good many men ever ob- 
tained of the English language they obtained in some 
Y. M. C. A. shack in France. 

The fact that the educational idea gave the men 
something worth while to think about during that in- 
active and trying period which succeeded the fighting 
would alone have justified the venture, but it did much 
more for them than that. It trained thousands of 
illiterates in the fundamentals of education; it pro- 
vided courses which though brief were of undoubted 
value to men returning to their various American col- 
leges; and finally, it afforded a great many students 
a chance at the famous European universities, a chance 
many of them would never have had. 


Across the Water 


ALEXANDER PETOFI 
Rendered into English verse by A. S. B. 


The river has o’erflowed its banks; 
Beyond it stands thy cot. 

The countryside is flooded wide— 
My rose, expect me not! 

The causeway and the bridge are gone, 
They vanished like a dream; 

Now the last fragments of the bridge 
Are floating down the stream. 


Upon a hill I stand and gaze 
Far to the other side. 
A dove is flying on swift wings 
Across the waters wide. 
I know not if that flitting thing 
A real dove may be, 
Or if perchance it is a sigh 
Breathed from my heart towards thee! 
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Where Religious Toleration Passes Belief 


For example, a working agreement among Roman Catholics, 
Calvinists, and Unitarians by which they unite their 
parochial schools—Remarkable incidents of a 
“‘ second misstonary journey” 


3 JOEL H. METCALF 


~ Of the Hungarian Relief Commission 


Paris, FRANCE, July 14, 1920. 
N MAY 12 at 1.30 p.m. we started up the hilly 
road which finally took us to Torda. After 
nearly an hour’s climb, during which it was 
necessary to stop several times to let the “wreck” cool 
off, we arrived at the top. These stops were very in- 
teresting, for they gave us a good opportunity to see 
the surrounding country, and particularly to look down 
upon beautiful Kolozsvar, which lay in the valley below 


MR. WITTE AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
LADY 


The picture, made for THr REGISTER by Mr. 
Metcalf, shows the exquisite and ornate de- 
tails of dress of the women in Toroezko, 
and the romantic costumes of chivalrous 
Transylvanians. 


us. We were on our way to Szeklerland, the Boston of 
Unitarianism in Transylvania. 

On arriving in Transylvania we found that not only 
is the Unitarian religion a Hungarian religion, but it 
is also largely a Szekler religion held strongly to-day 
by the first tribes of Magyars who settled in this semi- 
mountainous country. Unitarianism might almost be 
called Szekler religion, for we found many villages in 
which there were no representatives of any other faith, 
and around Szekely-Kereszturi there are no less than 
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~ twenty-five thousand, so that not only the town but the 
whole country is Unitarian. 

When we came home (Kolozsvér) from our first 
triumphal tour, enthusiastic over our reception, Prof. 
Solomon Csifo, who is himself a Szekler, said: “Oh, 
that is nothing. Just wait until you get to Szekler- 
land!” So we were all on the qui vive to see that 
famous country and to know what they could do for us 
more than had already been done. All went well that 
day except that the sigurantei, the political police, held 
us up onee. -After we passed Torda they took fright 
and telephoned ahead to stop and examine the creden- 
tials of the three foreigners, so when we were many 
miles to the east a Roumanian soldier barred our way 
and conducted us to the commandant, somewhat under 
the influence of liquor, who demanded that we tell who 
we were and that we show him our credentials. We 
said we were Americans, and exhibited our red permit 
allowing us to travel freely for three months in the 
automobile “A. U. A.” He asked us if we spoke Ger- 
man, and, as we thought it policy not to avow too 
much linguistic ability in the presence of Roumanian 
officials, we said, “Only a little.” This he declared was 
very suspicious, for everybody spoke German in 
America. He evidently knew as much about America 
as we did of Transylvania. 

On another occasion, a gendarme who had entered 
the church with his gun on his shoulder and his bayonet 
fixed led us out and catechized Professor Csifo severely, 
and condemned him for allowing the people to sing the 
Hungarian Hymn. He said the service was treasonable. 
Professor Csifo wanted to know what part. He had 
heard Professor Csifo translate our speeches into Hun- 
garian. “Yes,” he said, “but you did not translate all 
the remarks the Americans made.” “Well,” said Pro- 
fessor Csifo, “if you understand English, you know 
what they said. ” Then he had to confess that he did 
not know English. 

I wish we had a photograph of the scene,—it was a 
picture: The angry soldier with fixed bayonet; the ges- 
ticulating Professor Csifo, who also became a little 
excited telling him that we had done nothing except 
what we had done in countless places before; the three 
Americans, knowing they were all right, enjoying the 
fun, and only too willing to be arrested anyway to 
show America what kind of people the Roumanians 
are; and the crowd of Unitarians pressing us hard, 
who if the gendarme had laid hands on us would pr ob- 
ably have disarmed him instantly. If the controversy 
had gone on longer, somebody would have been hurt, 
but probably it would have been the Roumanian soldier. 

It was toward evening when we arrived at the crest 
of the hill and looked down upon the beautiful valley, 
with three or four villages in sight, one of which was 
Dicsészentmarten, the centre of Unitarianism in this 
region. Here we were received by the principal men of 
the church—cantors, presbyters, dean, and ministers— 
and had tea with them. 

At dinner we were entertained by the son of Bishop 
Ferencz, and spent the night at the home of Baron 
Horvath and his attractive wife, who was a Countess 
_ Bethlen before her marriage, in Szikefalva, a few kilo- 
metres away. The case of the Horvaths is interesting 
as showing “what the aristocracy is going through at 
present. When the revolution came, they were on 
_ another estate of about four hundred acres, and the 
Roumanians came and took everything they could out 
of the house, and what they could not, they destroyed. 

perl ley ast up the land. This left "the Baron with 
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Székefalva, where, being in a Hungarian community, 
they were left unharmed. Here they were living when 
we arrived, not knowing what would happen to them 
next. Their estate at Székefalva formerly belonged to | 
Mr. Paget, the Englishman who took such an interest 
in the Hungarian people and Unitarianism, and built 
the church at Székefalva. 

Outside the house in the grove a nightingale sang us 
to sleep. It was a dream of quiet comfort. Yet they 
had no modern convenience or comforts such as we all 
expect in America. The floors were bare; there was 
no bath-room in the house; and morning and evening 
the maid lugged great pails of hot and cold water, and 
brought in a large round metal tub for the bath. The 
lowliest house in America, it has been said, has com- 
forts that even an ancient king lacked, and in Transyl- 
vania it was borne in upon us that all in America 
have conveniences which even the richest here knew 
nothing of. 

It was the next morning that we had our church 
service at Dicsészentmarten. A little girl had received 
us with a speech of welcome the day before; now we 
were received outside the church by a large company 
of men who sang for us, and were welcomed by Dr. 
Istavan Szoko, the director of a large hospital. for the 
insane. 


MR. SNOW, 


They are crossing the rude and strong bridge over the 
placid little stream, in a country-spot of Transylvania. 


PROFESSOR GALFI, MR. WITTE 


he would favor the 
but he is “official 


If Mr. Metcalf were less modest, 
reader at least once with his likeness; 
photographer” ! 


The church was crowded as usual, and beautifully 
decorated. The minister took for his text, “O men of 
Galilee, why stand ye here looking into the heavens?” 
and made a stirring address that brought tears from 
the eyes of all his hearers. Then we had an address 
from Mrs. Loszl6 Szentmiklosy. She had been to 
Channing House School in London and so spoke to us 
in our own tongue of the joy the three Americans from 
across the sea had brought to their desolate hearts. Im- 
mediately afterward, in the minister’s house, we were 
waited upon by representatives of the other religious 
bodies of the town. 

There was an element of surprise about this courtesy 
which evidently the master of ceremonies for the day 
had not foreseen. All the men who could get in 
crowded the house, and the head of the Roman Catholics 
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made an address of welcome in the name of them all. 
Among other things he said: “Through the toleration 
in religious matters customary for centuries, this coun- 
try was ordained to be the classic ground for tolerance. 
As a living proof that this law stayed without change 
we come here, the representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic congregation. We come to greet you, gentlemen, 
as sacred pastors of your religion. We greet you as 
deputies of a great and free country. We wish that 
your presence may give strength to your brethren and 
may serve that by returning to your home you may tell 
them about all the difficulties, trials, and sorrows your 
fellow-believers live in, together with all Hungarians. 
Take with you the knowledge that the three congrega- 
tions living here in peace and friendship are not only 
the sole forts of our religious life, but also the unique 
refuge of our nation. Be welcome! God bless you!” 

When this wonderfully broad speech had been in- 
terpreted to us by Professor Csifo, we answered it in 
the same spirit. We supposed that was all, but no, the 
Calvinist preacher stepped forward and made a fervent 
address, well calculated to warm our hearts and get 
him in prison, or give him “the twenty-five” (twenty- 
fiwe lashes is the unit of punishment among the Rou- 
manians, called “the twenty-five” for short). This in 
due time we answered again, telling him that the Uni- 
tarians in America were the offspring of the Calvinist 
Church. 

We supposed that was all surely, but no! An ortho- 
dox Jewish rabbi, with full beard, and long curls in 
front of each ear, stepped forward and welcomed us in 
the name of the mother of all Christian religions. 
Could there have been a wider tolerance than that? 
When in America will it be possible for an orthodox 
rabbi and a Roman Catholic priest to welcome in the 
name of religion a Unitarian minister ? 

This all happened in Dicsészentmarten. But the day 
was still young. At noon we went to Dombo,.a near-by 
town, to see the confirmation of ten girls and twelve 
boys. Not only the church walls, but the floor was 
covered with flowers, mostly snowballs, with the com- 
munion-table in the centre. There is always a central 
open space in a Unitarian church in Transylvania, for 
all the seats face the centre, a large space with the com- 
munion-table in the middle. The flowers on the floor 
were arranged to spell the phrase “God is One.” 

After the usual service the minister came down from 
the pulpit, and all stood around the communion-table, 
the boys on one side and the girls on the other. First 
came the catechism. The minister would ask a ques- 
tion, and the child would reply in the high sing-song 
tone which we sometimes hear in America. The chil- 
dren showed a wonderful proficiency, as the answers 
were long. Only one boy missed his lines, which the 
next one was able to give. Then came a more formal 
service in which a boy and a girl were leaders, a rather 
long one, which of course we could not understand. 
The minister administered the communion, giving 
bread first to the boys, then to the girls, and in the 
same way the cup. This the minister kept in his hand, 
turning it a little each time so the lips of the different 
ones did not rest on the same spot. Before it was 
passed to the girls the cups were carefully wiped. In 
the case of grown people, the minister gives the cup 
entirely into the hand of the communicant; in the case 
of the children, he held it, lest it should fall from their 
trembling hands. The service was very interesting to 
us, and showed that a thorough training in the essen- 
ra of our religion is not inconsistent with the liberal 

aith. , 
Here is a Unitarianism that has endured for three 
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hundred and fifty years, but it has evidently not done 
so by easy-going slipshod methods. Religious instruc- 
tion is an important part of the day school. Unitarian- 
ism has used the same methods, with success, which 
has led the Catholic priests to say, “Give me a child 
until he is twelve years old and he is mine for life.” 

Another interesting feature of this service at Dombo 
was the presence of twenty-five men who had just re- 
turned from America. They wefe all sitting together, 
and one of them, in his quaint English, extended a 
welcome. Among other things he said, “Not any fam- 
ily does not have one who has been to this great and 
free country, and by my God, I hope you will go back 
well and happy.” 

From this little town, about a hundred men had gone 
to America*to make their fortunes, and had been in 
such places as Alliance, Cleveland, and Youngstown, 
Ohio. There are enough Hungarian Unitarians in 
these American towns to constitute a church. Here is 
a missionary opportunity among our own people! 

Those who had returned home since the war had 


THESE ARE UNITARIAN MAIDENS IN TORDA 


In their rich “Sunday dress” they are welcoming the 

American Commission, and, as one may see, they are 

comely, and of that high degree of spirit which comes 

of freedom in religion, maintained through genera- 

tions,—the greatest discipline in the world for the 
making of noble humanity. 


brought three or four thousand dollars apiece, which, 
on account of the depreciated kronen, was sufficient to 
allow them to buy a piece of land and still be rich men 
in the community. To accomplish this result some of 
them had been in America ten years, while their fam- 
ilies stayed and worked at home. Certainly they had 
earned all they had. If their families had been with 
them, they would have stayed’in America. 

In the region around Dicsészentmarten we visited 
seven or eight churches, some of them way up in the 
mountains, where the mud was so deep we had to go in 
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carriages. 


“as glad to see us. 
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The soil is a clay suitable for bricks but 
not for roads. At some places we found that the people 
had been waiting for us all day without having any- 
thing to eat, but when we did arrive they seemed just 
In one place it was almost dark, 
but the ringing of the bells of the Calvinist and Uni- 
tarian churches soon brought them together on the run. 
In none of our churches in Transylvania have they any 
heating facilities nor any lights. When we held this 
service it was almost dark outside and in the church 
it was completely so, but after some waiting they 
brought in two small lamps and placed them on the 
communion-table. The darkness made the service 
memorable to us. The church was crowded, half the 
people standing. The dim light made the congregation 


seem like pale disembodied faces peering out of black- 


ness. In fact, the darkness made it very embarrassing 
to the minister, who was quite old and short-sighted. 
(He had been settled there forty-three years.) He 
could not see his American guests, and by mistake ad- 
dressed his remarks to another part of the church, 
where some stranger Unitarian sat. 

In another place absolutely all were peasants, and 
there was not a woman who had a hat. They were all 
dressed in black, and the girls in white. Yet even here we 
had a touch of America’s influence, for a little girl sang 
“America,” and just under where she stood were the 
words, “God has brote you.” After the service she 
presented us with a beautiful bouquet tied with a 
pretty ribbon. I started to take the ribbon off and 
give it back to her, but she said no, she bought it in 
America and she wanted it to go back to the land of 
her birth. I had not thought of taking it home with 
me, but now, if anything else gets home, that ribbon 
will not be forgotten. 

This second journey of ours was made with three 
large towns as the centre of our operations. The first 
was Dicsészentmarten, which being translated means 
“most excellent Saint Martin”; the second was Moros- 
yasarhely, which means in plain English, “the market- 


- place on the river Moros”; and finally Szekely- 


Kereszturi. These places are not half as bad as they 
look with their phonetic spelling. They are all good- 
sized towns. Szekely-Kereszturi is in the centre of 
about twenty-five thousand Unitarians. Morosvasar- 
hely is a first-class city that would be a credit to any 
people. In some respects it seemed to me, though not 
so large, a better-appointed city than Kolozsvar. Its 
buildings are very fine, of distinctly Hungarian type, 
and it is a city of schools. In its Cultur Palace they 
have a library, art gallery, and theatre, and best of all, 
a music school with five hundred students and a musi- 
cal faculty almost equal to that of Budapest. We 
spent a whole afternoon in the schools, both Protestant 
and Catholic. 

Probably nowhere in the world is there such toler- 
ance and co-operation in religious work as in Transyl- 
vania. Unitarians, Calvinists, and Catholics have a 
working agreement that in those towns where one is in 
the majority it shall keep the school and the others 
shall attend. So we find Unitarians attending Catho- 
lic parochial schools, and Catholics attending Uni- 
tarian schools. 

During our stay in the city of Morosvésarhely not 
only did the Catholic priest, who stands next to the 
bishop, show us every courtesy by taking us to visit his 
church, and schools taught by the nuns, but he was 


with us every day we were in the city, attending the 
- banquets and the church services. 
more friendly greeting than from him. He told us that 
his bishop, Count Gustav Majlath, had sent a letter to 


We received no 
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all the priests of Transylvania, asking them to show 
us every courtesy. 

It was long after dark on Saturday evening when we 
arrived at Morosvasarhely. We missed the popular 
reception they would have accorded us, for thousands - 
of people, so they told us, had lined the streets for 
hours, and only left when darkness came and they had 
given us up. Not a minute after we did arrive we were 
the centre of a large crowd, and in the Unitarian min- 
ister’s house we received a royal welcome, with several 
speeches and many bouquets. After these services were 
over we adjourned to our hotel, where we found the 
dining-room filled with the prominent citizens of the 
city, guests in our honor, so it was late before we were 
able to retire for the night. 

The professors of the Calvinist school and of the 
music school were always with us, and several of them 
could speak very good English. 

The Unitarian church in Morosvdsérhely is very 
small. They were about to build a new one when the 
war came and prevented it. It was therefore inade- 
quate for our service, and the Reformed Church was 
used instead. It was one of the largest in the city, but 
it was crowded to the doors, with hundreds standing, 
hours before the service. When we arrived we could 
hardly get in. After the opening prayer by the Uni- 
tarian.minister, the dean of this region, Layos Jazaris, 
preached on truth and liberty, in a way that we could 


THE MOST SACRED SHRINE IN THE LAND 


Here is the spot where Francis David is buried. He died 


in a. dungeon, November 15, 1579. He was among the 

greatest of all religious martyrs, and the seed of his blood 

is multiplied in the great free people who on every high 

occasion make their pilgrimage to this monument at 

Deva. Mr. Snow is next to the lady at the right of the 
Gothic entrance. 


partly understand as we saw the tense faces of the 
multitude. 

That did not satisfy them, so I had to put on the 
gown and go up into the high pulpit and preach a ser- 
mon on “These all having obtained a good report ob- 
tained not the promises, God having provided some 
better thing that they apart from us should not be 
made perfect,” in which I tried to describe to them not 
only the solidarity of humanity of to-day, but the unity 
of humanity throughout all the ages. . 

Then we had an address by the chief curator, in- 
terpreted to us by a professor of the Calvinist college, 
and another in English by Dr. Andrav Antalffy, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, who among his other accomplish- 


Pal 
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ments knows the Koran by heart, having spent several 
years in the Mohammedan college at Cairo. He said in 
the course of his remarks: “We should like to greet 
you in the same way as we on every occasion have 
saluted those who came to us as the delegates of Ameri- 
can liberty and fraternity, and in the same way as you 
many years ago received the great apostle of Hun- 
garian liberty, our Louis Kossuth. Do not be surprised 
if instead you perceive eyes dimmed with tears. A bit- 
ter, cruel sentence is just now going to be pronounced 
upon us, and we cannot help hesitating to accept and 
regard it as the final judgment and definite decision of 
Divine Justice.” 

Mr. Snow replied to all these addresses and drew a 
parallel between the Szeklers and the first settlers of 
New England in their sturdy integrity and love of 
liberty and religion. This concluded the service. 

The next morning, May 17, we began our visits to 
the churches in the neighboring villages. We visited 
from four to seven churches a day, and our reception 
was similar in them all, but a few stand out in our 
memory for some special reason. 

At Szentgerice the minister occasionally put in a 
sentence in English, and told us, “This is the one 
happy day of our lives, in the memory of which we 
can live through many dark days that are coming.” 

At Szentharomsag the church had been built on a 
clay foundation, which had slipped. The church was 
cracked so badly that it was dangerous to enter it. 
We therefore held the service in the schoolhouse. As 
there was no organ, the dean of the district, who 
always accompanied us, lined out the hymns in a 
deep musical voice, after which the congregation sang. 
It seemed to us another instance of how we were 
learning the ways of Transylvania and getting an in- 
sight into the early days of New England at the same 
time. In many other ways we found the life analogous 
to that of the New England of one hundred years ago. 

It was during this trip that the people began to ask 
us to christen their children. In one place a child had 
been born on the very day of our arrival, and they 
insisted that the Unitarian ministers from America 
should baptize it. As we went on, this grew to be the 
rule, so that to our other duties there was usually 
added a christening party. 

One of the pleasant things about this was that the 
people gave us some beautiful pieces of embroidery 
and other handiwork as souvenirs of the occasion. The 
pressure exerted to have this office performed by a 
stranger showed us how much self-restraint Paul 
must have had, for he “came to preach the gospel, and 
not baptize.” In these services we tried to follow 
this custom, and instead of taking the child in our 
arms, the godmother held it, and we poured the water 
on the head from a cup. The water was caught in a 
basin. In a Hungarian baptism it is hardly proper 
to say the service is for the parents rather than the 


children, because the parents do not stand up with . 


them, and are sometimes not present, at least the 
father is not. 

In one of our early services I congratulated the 
woman who held the baby, upon having such a beauti- 
ful child, and found out later that she was the un- 
married sister of the true mother. In this case I was 
glad I did not talk Magyar. The shock on this oc- 
casion was almost as great as when in a marriage ser- 
vice at home I asked the man standing by the bride 
if he took this woman to be his wedded wife and a man 
at the end of the line and in the background said, “I 
will.” . 
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Going up to Jerusalem in July, 1920 


A little travel sketch, describing the train-service, the 
companions, and the Promised Land flowing 
with apricots and watermelons 


GEORGES 8. KUKHI 


JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
July 7, 1920. 

Oh, ’twas a joyful sound to hear 

Our tribes devoutly say, 
Up, Israel! to the temple haste, 

And keep your festal day. 
At Salem’s courts we must appear, 

With our assembled powers, 
In strong and beauteous order ranged, 

Like her united towers. 

JOURNEY FROM EGYPT to Jerusalem is as 
easy of accomplishment nowadays as a jour: 
ney from, let us say, Boston to Buffalo, and it 

takes the same number of hours of continuous travel. 
Before the war the trip to Jerusalem was made by both 
land and sea,.the greater part by sea. A passenger for 


Jerusalem embarked either at Alexandria or Port Said ~ 


and found himself the following day at the roadstead 
of Jaffa, where he was at the mercy of the waves, rocks, 
and boatmen. If he were lucky enough to land safely 
with all his belongings, he had then to proceed to the 
railway station and get onto the train for the Holy City. 

All this has changed, and we have a through railway 
line connecting Egypt with Syria, starting at Kantara, 
where it branches off from the Cairo-Port Said line 
and terminates at Lud. Here it merges into the older 
Palestinian lines. The railway line from Kantara to 
Rafa, about twenty-five miles southwest of Gaza, which 
intersects the northern part of the Sinaitiec Peninsula, 
is by no means a new route. According to Dr. Alan N. 
Gardner, this is the ancient military road between 
Egypt and Palestine. Dr. Gardner quotes an article 
which describes it as “the oldest road in the world.” 
Dr. Gardner also tells of 
the sculptured scenes in the temple of Karnak which 
were depicted by order of King Sethos I. (circa 1300 
B.c.). The present vast British camp of Kantara, east 
of the Suez Canal, and at the junction of the Egyptian 
and the Syrian railways has been identified with the 
ancient fortress of Thel, the ancient starting-point on 
the Egyptian frontier. The British General Staff were 
not therefore confronted with the problem of engineer- 
ing a road; that had been done for them thousands of 


years ago by the ancient Egyptian campaigners. What 
they had to do was to lay their tracks on this already 


much trodden road that has witnessed the advance and 
retreat of unnumbered armies. This ancient road 
skirts the Desert of Et-Tih (the Desert of Wander- 
ing), but can hardly be said to penetrate. On the whole 
it keeps very close to the littoral, and one keeps get- 
ting glimpses of the Mediterranean. But travellers 
with meagre or no knowledge of geography imagine 
themselves to be on a train crossing the very heart 
of the Sinaitie Desert and assure you that what you 
take to be the Mediterranean is only the mirage. 

To be able to leave Egypt and enter the Holy Land 
one must be provided with a military permit, to obtain 
which an application should be filed fifteen days in 
advance. Having obtained the permit, the next thing 
to do is to present one’s self at the O. E. T. A. (Occu- 
pied Enemy Territory Administration) and there re- 
serve a seat on the train, as the number of civilian 


passengers on the train is limited. AS 


To the unsuspecting these are all the preparatory 
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ceremonies necessary -for the pilgrimage. Not so to 
one who has been put wise by those who have made 
the journey before and have gathered a fact or two 
about conditions on the Egypt-Palestine train. The 
invariable advice of such people is, “Do not fail to 
take Keating’s Powder with you.” I wonder if a 
verbum sapienti will suffice here. Of course the Ameri- 
cans are not expected to know about the many varie- 
ties of insects that infest the Orient. 

Armed with Keating’s Powder I felt equal to the 
journey, and 6 p.m., Thursday, July 1, found me at the 
station. At 6.15 p.m. promptly the train pulled out 
amid a throng of farewell-bidders waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, some laughing, some weeping. At 10.15 
p.m. the conductors called out to the passengers to 
Palestine to get ready to get out, as we were ap- 
proaching Kantara, where the Palestine train picks up 
its passengers. At Kantara we had our luggage in- 
spected and our permits viséd. There we got into our 
train which was to take us to Kantara East, where 
we were to pass the night. The trains do not travel 
at night, for fear of accidents. The sleeping-cars on 
these trains are different from the Pullman cars on 
the North American Continent. They are really small 
rooms with sleeping accommodations for two—an 
upper and a lower berth. My room-mate was a Metho- 
dist chaplain. When I told him that I had the famous 
powder his face beamed with joy and we began the 
great work. Bedsteads, mattresses, pillows, floor, win- 
dow-frames, walls, ceiling, even outside corridor were 
covered with this yellow powder, which began to get 
into our eyes, noses, and mouths and almost overcame 
us. When we retired, every little motion the chaplain 
made shook the bed, and brought the dust down to 
my eyes and mouth. It was a memorable night. 


The Methodist Astonishes the Unitarian 


When we got to Kantara East some of us were 
suffering from a desert thirst. No entreaties could 
alter the mind of the head-waiter to sell us anything. 
His excuse was that the dining-saloon was closed. I 
went in search of a beverage. I found the passport 
officer and started to tell him my tale of woe. When 
I got through he invited me to go with him, if I had 
no objection, to a twenty minutes’ walk over and 
back. I invited my two Methodist chaplain friends. 
To-us he was as Moses to the Israelites when they 
were in the same desert and were thirsty and Moses 
produced water for them from the rock. The poor 
Israelites had to content themselves with plain water. 
We on reaching our host’s desert house had a dozen 
or more bottles of varying contents placed before us,— 
lemonade, ginger beer, Benedictine, alcoholic beer, 
whiskey, etc. (Am I breaking American law by giving 
names of liquors? If so, a million pardons.) I in- 
dulged in lemonade and ginger beer. The Methodist 
brethren modestly asked for whiskey and soda water! 
At my astonishment, one of the chaplains repeated 
with much feeling the lines from Kipling :— 

Ship me somewhere east of Suez, 
Where the best is like the worst; 


Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, 
And a man ean raise a thirst. : 


_ We were east of Suez but due north of the spot, 
and not far from it, where we are told the Lord de- 


livered into Moses’ keeping the two tablets on which .- 


were inscribed the Ten Commandments. 
The following morning, Friday, July 2, at 7.15, we 


resumed our journey. Just after the train moved, the 


dining-saloon was ceremoniously opened and I sat at 
2 breakfast-table with four Syrians. Before long, 
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Unitarianism became the subject of the conversation 
which completely absorbed us. In front of us sat 
a Roman Catholic chaplain who heard everything. Un- 
able to contain himself or to control his temper, 
he turned with a scowl on his face and ordered us to 
shut up. I was very careful to remind him that the 
days of the Inquisition were past and over and that 
Rome exercised no dominion over the tongues of others 
besides those who willingly accepted her authority. 
He minded his own business and we continued on 
Unitarianism. Before we knew it we came to Rafa, 
which is on the boundary line between Sinai and 
Palestine. Sinai now belongs to Egypt, and Palestine 
proper begins a little south of Gaza. Our friend the 
Roman chaplain got out at Rafa, and as he passed 
he gave me a severe look and muttered something 
which I did not get. At Rafa we left Egypt and 
entered the Land of Promise, which is said to over- 
flow with milk and honey. But at that particular 
moment it was overflowing with apricots and water- 
melons. As the journey through Palestine was made 
through a number of old Biblical towns it deserves 
a separate article, so this part of the narrative comes 
to a close as we cross. the Egyptian frontier. 


The Song of India 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
(Translated from the “Bengali’’) 


Ruler of the minds of all people, Dispenser of India’s destiny,— 
Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind, Gujrat, 
Maratha, 

Of Dravid and Orissa and Bengal; 
It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 
Mingles in the music of the Jumna and Ganges, 

And is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 
They pray for thy grace and sing thy glory. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory to Thee! 


Day and night, thy voice goes out from land to land, 
Calling the Hindus and Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains around the 
throne, 
And the Parsees, Mussulmans, and Christians. 
The East and the West join hands in their prayer to Thee, 
And the garland of love is woven. 
Thou bringest the hearts of all people into the harmony of 
one life. 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


The procession of pilgrims passes over the endless road rugged 
with the rise and fall of nations; 

And it resounds with the thunder of thy wheels, 
Charioteer ! i i 

Through the dire days of doom thy trumpet sounds, and men 
are led by Thee across death. 

Thy finger points the path of truth to all people. 

Dispenser’ of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


Eternal 


The darkness was deep, and dense was the night. 
My country lay in deathlike silence of swoon. 

But thy mother-arms were round her, and thine eyes gazed 
upon her face, in sleepless love, through her hours of 
ghastly dreams. 

Thou bringest companionship and solace to the people in their 
Sorrows. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


The night fades; the light breaks over the peaks of the 
eastern hills; 
The birds begin to sing; the morning breeze carries the breath 
of new life. : 
The rays of Thy mercy have touched the waking land with 
their blessing: 
Victory to thee, King of kings! 
Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee!. 
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I Am an American 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
(In Bverybody’s Magazine) 


At the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology, Prof. H. W. Holmes read a 
piece of verse that probably made the 
greatest emotional appeal of the entire 
period. It is known by many of our 
readers,—and so is ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” That is a good reason for 
the printing of it. The poem first ap- 
peared in Hverybody’s Magazine, in 
July, 1916. 


T am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution ; 

My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in 
Boston Harbor ; 

Another stood his ground with Warren ; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley 

' ‘Forge. 

My forefathers were America in the making: 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battlefields ; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled. 

Stanch hearts of mine beat fast at each new 
star 

In the nation’s flag. 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains, 

The man-hives in her billion-wired cities. 

Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of 
patriotism. 

I am proud of my past. 

I am an American. 


I am an American. 

My father was an atom of dust, 

My mother a straw in the wind, 

To His Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of 
Siberia ; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows 
of the knut; 

Another was killed defending his home during 
the massacres. 

The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 

To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 

But then the dream came— 

The dream of America. 

In the light of the Liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man and the straw 
in the wind became a woman 

For the first time. 

“See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that 
fluttered near, 

“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 

It is the emblem of the promised land. 

It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 

Live for it. .).... die for 107 

Under the open sky of my new country I swore 
to do so; 

And every drop of blood in me will keep that 
vow. 

I am proud of my future. 

IT am an American. 


Dr. Moton Tells His Story 


FRANK P. CHISHOLM 

Of Tuskegee Institute 
FINDING A Way Our. By Robert Russa 
Moton. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page 

& Co. $2.50. 

Finding a Way Out, an autobiography 
by Robert Russa Moton, successor to 
Booker T. Washington, is a moving human 
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document. It holds and thrills one as 
it relates the circumstances of Moton’s 
rise from plantation-boy upward until he 
took the place of Booker T. Washington 
not only as principal of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama, but also as a leader in 
many movements for the uplift and wel- 
fare of the colored race. Dr. Moton’s 
grandmother’s great-grandfather was an 
African prince who while selling captives 
to slave-traders was himself captured and 
sold in Virginia. The story leads through 
plantation days with their joys and sor- 
rows to the author’s own schooldays, early 
manhood, and later responsibilities. The 
narrative comes down to the present, giy- 
ing Dr. Moton’s observations and ideas 
on the economic situation in the South, 
with intimate glimpses of his life as prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute. 

The book illuminates that period of 
American history known as “after the 
war’—a period which it is difficult to 
make clear to school boys and girls of to- 
day, and which is almost unimaginable 
to any person who has not travelled 
through the South and lingered long 
enough to observe plantation life with its 
mansion-house, cabins, fields, and black 
laborers with their manners and customs. 

In an exceedingly unobtrusive way the 
book reveals the man through his wonder- 
ful achievements,—his kindly spirit, warm 
sympathy, optimism, tact, determination, 
patience, simplicity, skill in surmounting 
difficulties, policy of fair play, belief in 
universal democracy, and keen sense of 
humor, 

His success came gradually, without 
blare of trumpets, and in consequence of 
no conspicuous acts. The memories of 
thirty years of friendship and association 
with Armstrong, the founder of Hampton, 
Krissell, Armstrong’s successor, and 
Booker T. Washington, are drawn upon 
again and again in the course of the auto- 
biography. The friendship and teachings 
of these great men influenced and shaped 
the life of heroic service given by the 
writer, 

The letter of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Booker Washington’s friend, here pub- 
lished for the first time, is significant. 
Colonel Roosevelt leaves no doubt.in the 
mind of the reader that he believed that 
Dr. Moton was the man to succeed Wash- 
ington. 

The book is not in any sense contro- 
versial. It is largely personal, It is wel- 
come because it brings a message of hope, 
optimism, and social sanity, and presents 
a brilliant example of patient devotion 
and common sense applied to “finding 
a way out” of the difficulties and race 
prejudices. The author’s convictions on 
the race problem, on their more hopeful 
and helpful side, are plainly suggested 
on many a page. He throws sidelights 
upon the conditions and problems of his 
race in America with a total lack of hys- 
teria and in the spirit of human brother- 
hood and service. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with Dr. Moton’s trip to France dur- 
ing the war, when President Wilson sent 
him there on a special mission. The con- 
cluding chapter, “Forward Movements in 
the South,” has to do with the more con- 
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structive aspects of race relations. The 
book is easy to read and is highly inform- 
ing and inspiring. It carries a convenient 
index. It is bound to be read, especially 
by those who enjoy an unusual autobi- 
ography. 


Facing the Problems 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE New Day. 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1920. 90 cents. 

Dr. McAfee is a professor in the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church. He is faced by the prob- 
lem of fitting his traditional Christian 
faith, the formulation of an ancient time 
and another world view, to the new day 
which the Great War has brought upon 
the world. Any conception of Christianity 
in static creedal and ecclesiastical terms 
of course makes a problem in every gener- 
ation after the one in which it was thus 
formulated. But the lack of adjustment 
in more normal times is not so clearly 
seen; the Church can “blunder along” 
with slight concessions and adaptations 
and “interpretations” and fancy that it is 
standing foursquare upon the platform of 
the fathers. Now, however, this pleasing 
illusion is no longer possible to thinking 
men. The cleavage between the old world 
and the new is so sharp, the discrepancy 
between what was said to them of old 
time and what needs to be said to the 
world of 1920 is so obvious, that even the 
most conservative religious bodies realize 
that something must be done. This little 
book is only one of many, from similar 
quarters. Dr. McAfee faces the problem 
squarely, he hears a call to reconstruction 
that will not be silenced, and so far as 
in him lies, he sets himself to the task of 
bringing his faith up to date. His discus- 
sion is frank, courageous, and vital, at 
every point full of suggestion. He re- 
examines the theology of the Church at 
three fundamental points: its teaching con- 
cerning God, concerning salvation, con- 
cerning the Church itself. ‘Theology must 
restate its doctrine of God until the at- 
tributes ascribed to him do not conflict 
with the central fact of his moral per- 
sonality.” In the chapter on salvation the 
author is less clear and helpful; he is in- 
volved in a traditional limitation concern- 
ing “the work of Christ” that hampers 
the free working-out of his thought. But 
the whole is a notable achievement in free- 
dom, and is thought-provoking to every 
lover of the religion of Jesus and its cor- 
porate expression in human life. The 
Presbyterian Church is to be congratulated. 


Introspective Piety 


FLutes or SiLencn. By Lucius H. Bugbee. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. $1 
net. | 
“Meditations on the inwardness of life” 
in prose and verse. The poetry is weakly 
sentimental, and the prose colorless and 
platitudinous. Both are typical of a mild 
form of introspective piety current nowa- 
days in all the churches. Its tone is 
serenely optimistic and bland. Doubtless 
it brings -help to many burdened souls 
untroubled by discriminating reason, 


~mance, 


stitutions, 
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Examples of Satire 


SATIRE IN THB VICTORIAN Nove. By Frances 
Theresa Russell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that this 
bulky volume, or a part of it, was origi- 
nally written as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It has the un- 
mistakable earmarks of literature of that 
ilk. This does not mean, however, that 
Miss Russell has not written a book both 
in subject and content far above the 
average. Your genuine book-loyer will 
turn its pages with growing joy. After 
an introductory chapter dealing with the 
subject of satire in general, followed by 
one describing that meeting of the two 
streams of satire and fiction which charac- 
terized the age of Victoria, the writer 
proceeds to a searching scrutiny of the 
element of satire found in the work of 
thirteen novelists, the substance of whose 
work was published in Great Britain with- 
in the compass of the great queen’s reign. 

With unfailing discrimination, well-bal- 
anced judgment, and keen appreciation of 
what satirical writing really is, the satiri- 
eal method in its threefold form of ro- 
realism, and irony is carefully 
examined. Then follow three chapters 
showing how the novelists in question 
apply satire to individual characters, in- 
and types; leading up to a 
rather dry analysis of satire in its larger 
relationships. 

The book closes with a general review 
of its contents, combined with an inclu- 
sive survey of Victorian fiction and the 
Victorian age. To a certain extent, this 
book, as a whole, leaves something to be 
desired. It is over-subtle and over-scrupu- 
lous. Often, pages are given over to the 
splitting of very thin hairs. It is too 
long. Apparently, its author has read 
everything bearing upon her subject in the 
English language, as well as in other 
tongues. It is also a surprise to find 
Thomas Love Peacock included among the 
Victorians, and Meredith exalted far above 
Thackeray as an ironic writer. But for 
the most part the treatment is both fresh 
and just. There is an abundance of apt 
quotations. 

It is interesting to find so much space 
devoted to deserved praise of Samuel 
Butler. The weighing of the satire of 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot 
is particularly suggestive, even though 
Charlotte Bronté receives scant justice. 
In short, the book is a stimulating guide 
to the British novel-writers of the last 
century. clergymen, to mention only one 
class of readers likely to derive from it 
both pleasure and profit, will find its 
pages a veritable mine of fresh sermon 
material and new illustrations. A. R. H. 


. Rebels 

Resets. InTo ANARCHY AND OvuT AGAIN. 
By Marie Ganz, in collaboration with Nat J. 
Ferber. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2. 

An autobiography of an American by 
adoption which compares favorably with 
the more famous life histories of Mary 
Antin and Jacob Riis, written by them- 
selves. The author is a Russian Jewess 
who, coming to this country as a child, 
has spent her life in the New York 
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ghetto. If she had been able to keep to 
the end the spirit of dramatic intensity 
and close reasoning which characterize 
her opening -chapters, she would have 
written an exceptional book. As it is, her 
story makes most interesting reading. It 
abounds in yivid pictures of the life of 
the very poor, their social and religious 
customs, the labor conditions which obtain 
among them,—conditions which make the 
slums of our cities inevitable breeding- 
places of socialism and anarchy. It is also 
unique in that it describes the evolution 
of its heroine from ignorance through 
Bolshevism into loyal patriotism. We 
wish, however, that as to the causes which 
led to her final change of heart Miss Ganz 
were a little more specific. 


More Messages 


Tue Mrssacn or ANNE SIMON. Boston: R. G. 
Badger. 1920. $1.50. 

The message was received by her hus- 
band under what he believes to have been 
“inspirational influences.” “The processes 
seemed normal. There was no trance con- 
dition, but the pencil moved swiftly, guided 
not by my will, and the contents, text and 
drawings, were evolved without my own 
mental and emotional stimulation. I was 
a passive instrument.” How readers will 
estimate these pages will depend upon 
what they think of automatic writing in 
general. Those who regard the medium 
as the amanuensis of the departed will 
find them beautiful and comforting. 
Those who do not think this will seek 
some purely psychological explanation. 


The Pioneers 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEERS. By John 
T. Faris. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1920. $8.50 net. 

Here is the romance of history, thrilling, 
stirring, inspiring. It is the.story of the 
Wilderness Road, the Santa Fe Trail, the 
Oregon Trail, and the other highways by 
which the great West was opened up and 
the thirteen colonies expanded in less than 
a century into the continental United 
States of America. Mr. Faris is experi- 
enced in writing this sort of history; he 
is graphic, clear, and always reliable. A 
great feature of the present narrative is 
that so much of it is told in the words of 
those who were a part of it, quoted from 
their diaries and other records. A vast 
mass of historical sources has been drawn 
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upon, as is evidenced by the appended 
bibliography, and the materials have been 
chosen and used with such consummate 
skill as to make a singularly absorbing 
and noble story. There are maps and 
abundant illustrations, many from rare 
old paintings and prints. No better book 
could be put into the hands of our young 
people, who need at this time as never 
before to know what “America”? means, on 
what ideals it was founded, and what it 
cost. Here is the amazing tale of those 


“pilgrim feet 
Whose stern impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness.” ; 


Mr. Faris has done his country a service 
and every enthralled reader will bless him. 


Mrs. Smith’s Puritan Series 


In this year of the celebration of the 
Pilgrims’ Tercentenary, Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith’s series on Puritan life are 
attracting attention, as shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from an address of Mrs.- 
Louise M. Pleasanton of Brentano’s, New 
York, delivered at the last convention of 
the American Book Sellers’ Association 
held in Philadelphia. She said :— 

“There are two sets of books by Mary 
P. Wells Smith that I believe will fill chil- 
dren with a desire to become better Ameri- 
cans. These are the Young Puritan Series 
and the Old Deerfield Series, published by 
Little, Brown & Co. As some one has al- 
ready said, ‘The stories were written to 
make vivid to children the peril, the hard- 
ships and struggles, the nature of the un- 
wavering faith of Puritan forefathers and 
foremothers whose character has borne so 
large a part in laying the foundations of 
all that is best and noblest in our nation.’ ” 
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The Chickadee Philosophers 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


In the trunk of the August Pippin tree 
There’s a queer old hole that’s plain to see. 
’Tis the castle of Sir Chickadee ! 


When the apple-blossoms strewed the ground, 
Sir Chickadee came and looked around 
With an air of wisdom most profound. 


And then he brought his lady fair, 
To see if she liked the view, and air,— 
Oh, but they were a haughty pair! 


They sought, with never-failing zest, 
Soft, gracious lining for the nest 
Wherein their precious eggs should rest. 


And soon, again, in walking past, 
We saw Sir Chickadee flying fast 
To carry a worm that wouldn’t last 


A single minute, between the four 
Wide, eager mouths, that called for ‘‘More,”— 
And more, and more, of the food he bore! 


And now they are learning to fly—dear things ! 
With funny, bewitching flutterings 
Of their lovely little venturous wings. 


The August haze lies soft and deep 

Over the orchard where they sleep 

Through the kind, warm nights with their 
Silence deep. 


While the soft warm haze shines over all, 
Great yellow spheres, the apples fall, 
And lie in the grass by the old stone wall. 


And Sir and Lady Chickadee, 
With their cheerful family, all agree 
The climate is all that a climate should be! 


But the days will fly, as days have done, 
In all the summers under the sun, 
Till the summer hours have all been run. 


And then the autumn winds will blow, 
And then will come the driving snow, 
Covering all the earth below. 


And then we'll see Sir Chickadee, 

With his family, out in the Pippin tree. 

And all declaring, cheerily, 

That the climate is all that a climate should be! 


Friends of a Feather 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Elf,” called a young white-winged sea- 


bird, Sprite, to her brother, “see that 
beautiful bright thing high up in the 


tower yonder! Oh, it is gone! No, there 
it comes again! As soon as we can fly 
so far, we will go to it.” 

With delight, the little birds looked at 
the red light in the tower which shone 
over the green sea, disappeared, and then 
shone out again as the revolying lantern 
of the lighthouse turned, minute by 
minute. 

“Yes,” Elf answered his sister, “we will 
surely fly to it.” 

But Mother-bird spoke: “No, children, 
you must never go near the bright thing. 
It is a cruel thing to us birds.” 

“How can that beautiful thing be cruel?” 
eried Elf and Sprite. 

But Mother-bird was flitting far away 
over the green waves, looking like a white 
bit of foam tossed up from their crests, 
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Elf and Sprite soon learned to fly far- 
ther from their nests of seaweed in the 
crevices of the cliff where was their home, 
and at one twilight-time they found them- 
selves near the tower. Other seabirds 
were there, darting, free, glad, living crea- 
tures above the rolling waves. 

Suddenly the light flashed out so 
bright. and beautiful that it seemed that 
the birds could not help flying near it. 
But Elf and Sprite remembered their 
mother’s words, and held themselves 
poised lightly in the air at some little 
distance, when a dreadful thing hap- 
pened, for a young bird; dashing merrily 
toward the light, seemed to strike some- 
thing hard and cruel, though nothing was 
to be seen, and fell to the wild waves far 
below, with drooping, motionless wings 
and closed eyes. 

“See!” cried Sprite, in horror. “The 
bright thing is wicked and cruel, as our 
mother said! See! Our cousin cannot 
fly or open his eyes! We will never go 
near! It is a fearful thing!” 

Though the little birds did not again 
go near the lighthouse, but flew on their 
strong wings far out over the wide sea, 
they saw much to interest them: silvery- 
sealed fishes darting beneath the surface 
of the water or leaping out of the waves 
and sporting in the sunshine, floating 
coils of seaweed, brown and bronze, olive 
and green, crimson, pink, and ivory-white ; 
huge black creatures (whales, Mother-bird 
ealled these) that sometimes swam over 
the surface and sometimes plunged far 
down into the depths, but always came up 
again for air, and spouted tall columns of 
spray up toward the sky. 

Of all the strange sights on the sea, 
those that most interested Elf and Sprite 
were large swimming things that never 
plunged below the water nor flew into the 
air, though some of these had wide white 
wings like birds, and some spouted tall 
gray, white, or black columns which 
seemed a little like the whales’ spoutings. 

When Elf and Sprite flew curiously 
about these creatures they saw on them 
other smaller moving creatures; these 
often threw out delicious food for the 
birds,—bread, meat, and fat,—and the 
birds became very fond of these good 
friends. Mother-bird said that they were 
men-creatures and the big swimming 
things were called ships. 

The birds noticed that the men seemed 
to watch for the light, but did not, after 
seeing it, go near. 

But one day, when the clouds were 
thick and dark, the wind blew fiercely, and 
the waves were black except when they 
broke into white foam at the foot of the 
tower, where reefs of sharp, jagged rocks 
stretched beneath the water’s surface. On 
this stormy day the birds saw a ship tot- 
ter over the tossing water very near to 
the light and suddenly stop swimming; 
the white wings fell broken into the sea; 
and the men were swept into the black 
angry water on the sharp rocks. 

“Oh!” cried Sprite. “Why do they not 
fly up out of the water?” 

“They have no wings like birds,” 
Mother-bird answered. “They cannot fly.” 

“But why,” asked Sprite, “do they not 
swim away from the rocks?” 
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“They have no fins like fishes,’ said 
Mother-bird, “they cannot swim; they are 
only men.” 

“Poor men-creatures,” sighed Elf, ‘who 


can neither fly nor swim.” 


“The beautiful, bad light!” cried Sprite. 
“It is as cruel to men as to birds. See! 
all have gone down under the water and 
do not come up again!” y 

“No,” said Mother-bird, “I think the 
light is not cruel to men. Once I heard a 
wise old bird of our flock say that he saw 
men-creatures build the tower and place 
there the shining light, and he learned 
that it is to tell the ships not to come this 
way where the sharp black rocks are be- 
neath the water. So the light would not 
be cruel, but kind to men. Sometimes, my 
children, the very best friend is the one 
who tells us where not to go.” 

“Then,” asked Sprite, “why did the 
ship come to-day to the light?” 

“IT think on such a day, the men could 
not see the light. Men-creatures cannot 
see as far as we can, and unless they can 
see, they do not know as we do where 
they are.” 

“Poor men-creatures!” cried Elf and 
Sprite. “And they are good to us!’ 

“We must tell them!” proposed Sprite, 
“where the warning light is, when they 
themselves cannot see.” 

“How can we?” asked Elf. 
not talk as we birds do.” 

“Still we must try, and ask the other 
birds to help. Perhaps, if we tell the men 
over and over, they will understand.” 

For many clear sunshiny days, Elf and 
Sprite watched the ships and their men 
sail toward the light, look sharply at it, 
and then turn off on the open sea. 

Then one day came a snowstorm. The 
wild wind sent whirling flakes through 
the air, making it thick and white so that 
even the birds’ sharp eyes could not see 
very far. But in the late afternoon, as 
they flew in their sure, swift, wonderful 
flights, they saw the light flash out into 
its red brightness, and soon afterward a 
ship came tossing and plunging over the 
great waves toward the sharp rocks. 

“Here,” cried Elf, “are poor men-crea- 
tures who cannot fly or swim or see, and 
they are going nearer to the rocks and 
they do not know the light is there to tell 
them to go away. We must tell them.” 

Elf and Sprite called the other birds, 
and the flock hovered about the ship, ut- 
tering curious, shrill cries, until the men 
on the ship did listen, and said, “What a 
wild noise the birds are making to-night!” 

But the men did not understand that 
the birds meant 'to say: “Danger, danger! 
The light is near, behind the snow. Go 
the other way!’ And they sailed on 
toward the rocks. 

“Ah!” sighed Hilf. “They do not under- 
stand. We must tell them in some other 
way. Follow me!” ; 

Low over the ship’s deck flew the little 
bird, and then into the drifting, blinding 
snow straight toward the lighthouse. All 
the birds followed Elf. Then back he 
came to the ship and all came. Over and 
over they repeated their strange flight, and 
the men on the ship said, “The birds are 
certainly strange to-night.” 

But the captain of the ship, standing on— 


“They do 
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the bridge and anxiously peering out into 
the stormy sky, said thoughtfully: “I be- 
- lieve they mean.something by their calls 
and strange flight. Birds are wise. They 
would not be likely to go far to sea at 
nightfall. I wonder if they may be going 
to their nests, when they fly into the snow- 
smother? And,’ he added, “I remember 
they have a roost on that rocky islet near 
the Breakers Light. I did not think we 
were near the reef, but wind and current 
are strong and we may be out of our 
course. I'll change the course a point, in 
case.” 

The captain gave his order; the ship 
obeyed her helm, and swept out on the 
open sea, safely away from the sharp 
black rocks and the unseen warning light. 
Then for one instant a sharp gust cut a 
rift in the drifting snow and the watchful 
captain caught one fleeting glimpse of the 
red blaze of the friendly warning Breakers 
Light. 

“The lighthouse!” he cried. “And the 
birds turned us away from the reef! It 
seems as if they meant it. Good little 
bird-brothers! we must give them a fine 
supper to-night.” 

At the captain’s order, the cook threw 
over the side of the-ship buckets of the 
rich fat meat scraps that the birds like. 
Through the snow and gathering darkness, 
the keen-eyed birds darted swiftly and 
surely, catching the scraps before they 
touched the water, and eating gratefully 
their fine supper, and then they flew away 
to their warm nests of seaweed in the 
sheltered nooks of the islet cliff. 

“T believe, Elf,” said Sprite, “you made 
them understand, after all. Are we not 
glad that we could be the good friends to 
tell the men-creatures where not to go?” 
Meantime, the ship sailed on her course, 
and the captain, still watching and think- 
ing, said again, “Good little bird-brothers! 
Sometimes the best of friends is the one 
who tells us where not to go.” 


What Old Mr. Sun Saw 


-CLAIRE D. SENSEMAN 


Muggins, asleep in his kennel on the 
back porch, suddenly aroused himself just 
as old Mr. Sun began to peep into windows. 
Not that it was old Mr. Sun’s fault; no, 
indeed! Something else of much more 
importance to Muggins than old Mr. Sun 
was responsible for waking him so early 
that morning,—and in fact every morning 
that he slept out on the back porch. 
Sometimes on the very coldest of nights 
he was made to sleep inside the house, but 
he ‘had to be coaxed to do so. He had a 
yery good reason for liking his kennel 
best—but I'll tell about that later. 
As I have already said, something 
aroused him out of a very sound sleep, 
which goes to show what it is to have 
good doggie-ears, so as to be able to hear 
ever-so-far-away sounds; and this sound 
was far away at first, but gradually it 
came nearer and nearer until with a 
“rattle, rattle” and “clink, clink” it stopped 
right out in the front street. Then came 
more “rattles” and more “clinks” and all 
a was again quiet. 
arokt you have ever lived in a big city 
; e poexs are long: rows of houses, all 
> 
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with porches, and every house and porch 
looking like all the other houses and 
porches, you will understand in just what 
sort of a place Muggins lived. Also, if you 
have wakened early every morning as did 
he, you too may have heard the “rattles” 
and the “clinks,” and, looking out of the 
window, you may have found that it was 
nothing more exciting than the milkman 
making his morning rounds. Then why 
was Muggins so interested in the sounds? 
Interested he was, as, crawling out of his 
kennel, he stretched himself and trotted 
off in the direction of the front porch. 

On both sides of the street, up and down 
the long line of porches as far as Muggins 
could see, stood the milk-bottles. Not a 
person was in sight; not even one of his 
doggie-friends nor a neighborhood pussy- 
cat was stirring. He had the whole square 
to himself, which was just as he wished 
it to be. 

Cautiously he approached the milk-bottle 
upon his own front porch, and, oh, such 
luck! His mouth fairly watered as his 
sharp little eyes caught sight of the tiny 
puddle of cream which, in spite of the 
milkman’s care, so often oozes out around 
the edge of the little paper stoppers. In 
a twinkling the little puddle was lapped 
dry, and the top of the milk-bottle took 
on a suspiciously shiny look,—and not 
alone that milk-bottle, for from one porch 
to another scampered Muggins, up one 
side of the street and down the other. 
Not a single bottle escaped his little red 
tongue, and always he left behind him the 
Same suspicious shininess which certainly 
was not there before! . 

Several hours later, as Muggins’s mis- 
tress stepped out upon her front porch 
she stooped to pick up the milk-bottle, 
patting Muggins as she did so. 

“Tt’s so niee to have such a careful milk- 
man,” she said. “It seems quite unneces- 
sary to rinse off this top, but I'll do it 
just to be on the safe side,” she added, 
going into the house. 

If Muggins heard or understood, he 
never so much as raised an ear or blinked 
an eyelid. 

As for old Mr. Sun, he was so much 
amused at what he saw and heard, that 
he was compelled to hide his face behind 
a cloud, lest people should guess why he 
was so broadly smiling. 


LL.D. for a Wheat-Grower 


Seager Wheeler, a Saskatchewan’ man, 
is the “wheat wizard of Canada.’ For 
this distinction, Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont., recently conferred upon him 
thes honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
the highest honor in the gift of the 
University. 

Though Mr. Wheeler has: added greatly 
to Canada’s wealth, and though every 


}settler on Canadian soil is the richer for 


his improved methods of wheat-raising, 
Mr. Wheeler himself has not made a for- 
tune. He has won five international 
championships, and he holds the world’s 
record in wheat production, eighty-two 
bushels to the acre. His farm of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres is near Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan, on the Canadian National 
Railway. 
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A Painful Thought 


MARJORIE DILLON 
I’ve been so happy and so gay, 
And busy as the bees in clover; 
But, oh, I feel so queer to-day 
To think vacation’s halfway over! 


Doctor by Airplane 


Parallel to the North Carolina coast 
for a hundred miles or more are many 
sandy and swampy islands, on which, 
seven or eight miles apart, the Govern- 
ment keeps a chain of coast-guard sta- 
tions. Transportation had always been 
by slow-going boats until two hundred 
of the inhabitants had the influenza. 
Then the health officer went promptly 
to the naval base at Hampton Roads and 
secured two airplanes with pilots and 
mechanics. By airplane he was able to 
visit every station in one day, whereas 
by boat it would have taken him one 
month. 4 


Spiders Aid Astronomers 


To give fine lines by which to measure 
the relative position of the stars, astron- 
omers use the threads spun by the garden 
spider. For a century they used silver 
wire drawn out as thin as possible, then 
the finest of hairs and the silk threads 
of the silkworm’s cocoon. 


Finally an 
English telescope-maker discovered that 
a spider’s web is three or four times 


smaller than the thread of a silkworm 
and is at the same time stronger. Spiders 
are carefully placed on tiny racks, and 
when they begin to spin, the thread is 
fastened to a winder, which is turned till 
the desired length is spun. 


A Radium Bank 


So valuable is radium, that in New 
York City a radium bank has been or- 
ganized with three grams, or $375,000 
worth of the precious mineral in its pos- 
session. Reliable physicians and_hospi- 
tals may borrow radium from the con- 
trolling bank. One institution has al- 
ready borrowed an amount valued at 
$40,000 to use in cancer experiment work. 
The radium is kept in two cylinder-shaped, 
lead-lined boxes measuring about eight 
inches in diameter, and the amount rep- 
resents the largest existing collection of 
American-mined radium. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children. in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY.. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln. Davis, .D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Prague’s Greatest Day of Freedom _ | public, the Stars and Stripes, and the flags, it had no military or political significance, 


An eye-wittness tells the story of the wonder- 
ful celebration of the Czecho-Slovak 
deliverance, after five hun- 
dred years 


ANN VAN NESS 


. Eprror’s NotTs 

Prague in Czecho-Slovakia has been 
celebrating the deliverance of the 
people from the domination of Austria. 
More than that, it has commemorated 
their “emergence from the scourge of 
domestic despotism and foreign inva- 
sion that had cursed it for at least five 
centuries.’”” From the Hussite War of 
1419, to the bombardment of the city 
by Windischgraetz in 1848, and the 
capture of it by the Prussians in 1866, 
these people have known captivity, yes, 
even to the end of the World War. 
Now they are free. The sidelights on 
their celebration are interesting. 

Miss Van Ness went to Burope in 
March. She engaged to do work under 
the Y. M. C, A. in Prague. She sends 
the following letter describing the 
great day among the people who have 
for President that well-known and 
scholarly patriot, Thomas G. Masaryk. 
It may be recalled he spent nearly all 
the period of the World War in Amer- 
ica, in virtual exile. He spoke at the 
May Meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in 1917. He re- 
turned early in 1918 to his country 
and was elected the first President of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Miss Van 
Ness was formerly in charge of the cir- 
culation department of TH REGISTER. 


BRATISLAVA, CzbCHO-SLOVAKIA, 
July 1, 1920. 

Should I be asked what were my im- 
pressions of the first great day of the Slet 
in Prague, I should answer, ‘Crowds, 
crowds, and—crowds.” It is only after a 
moment’s reflection that definite people 
and events take shape. 

I arrived in a crowd. The Bratislava 
train pulled into the Masaryk Station at 
an early hour, and I jumped into a hurry- 
ing mass of humanity. Railway stations 
are always crowded in Bohemia. There 
are always the barefooted peasant women 
with kerchiefs over their heads and great 
ungainly bundles on their backs. There 
are always the dingy good-natured soldiers 
with their caps, like the French chasseurs’ 
caps, sagging ‘at the back, and there are 
always the numbers of bustling civilians. 
But this morning an unusual element, a 
gay holiday element, mingled with and 
congested the usual throng,—the Sokols. 
Their scarlet uniform shirts, only partly 
covered by their fawn-colored coats slung 
jauntily over their shoulders, made vivid 
patches among the drab masses. I was 
pushed and elbowed, and lost the last 
remnant of polish from my shoes. I 
thought, “This is just like the New York 
subway,” and I believed I had said the 
last word in comparisons, but in looking 
back I realize that the station crowd was 
nothing to what came later. 

The streets of Prague under the clear 
June sunshine made a brilliant panorama. 
Great pennants hung from the buildings— 
the red and white, with the triangle of 
Slovak blue of the new Czecho-Slovak Re- 


formed years 


of the other great Allies. 
evergreen 
wreathed the windows. 
played their 
thyst 


and wine-red glass, 


linens, and handmade lace. 


handfuls of | Czecho-Slovakia. 
Bohemian garnets, shining damasks, and| were no slets. 


Garlands of|but underneath, every little group was a 
from the Bohemian forests] hotbed of patriotism and independence, — 
The shops dis-| striving to knit itself to every other group 
choicest articles——red and]|and to keep the bodies of its youth in 
blue and gold peasant embroidery, ame- ‘readiness 


to defend the liberties of 
During the war there 
For five years the Sokols 


waited for their great seventh demonstra- 


Crowds everywhere, on the pavements | tion, the biggest and most brilliant in their 


and in the streets, cosmopolitan throngs | history, 


the first since Czecho-Slovakia 


speaking a confusion of tongues,—Czech | had become an independent republic. 


and the somewhat similar Slovak, French 


I drove to my hotel, and endeavored to 


and German, English with an English ac-| freshen up a little after my night in the 
cent and English with an American ac- | wagon-lit, but the sights and sounds out 


cent,—people from every country had gath- 
ered for this great seventh Slet. 
I am wondering just how much is heard 


in America of the Sokols and their Slets, | ners. 


or exhibitions. 


the window were so distracting that I 
made little headway. Hanging out the 
window in Bohemia is the best of man- 
It is expected of you. A neat little 


Any movement so vigor-|linen-covered mattress covers every win- 
ous, so unusual, and of such importance | dow-sill for 


the express purpose. The 


surely must be given a certain amount of |shrill whistle of a fife soon brought me to 


publicity all over the world, and possibly | mine. 


any words of explanation here are un- 


necessary ; but since perhaps, in the con-|in red shirts and linen breeches. 


I leaned my elbows comfortably 
and watched a parade of Sokol schoolboys 
The 


fusion of items in American newspapers, | only colors they were carrying were the 


the Sokols have been slightly overlooked. | Stars and Stripes. 


The love and enthusi- 


I will turn from the streets of Prague|asm of these people for America and 
long enough to jot down a word or two of | American ideals is touching. 


their history. 


The whistle of the schoolboys’ flute had 


The word “Sokol” literally means “Fal- |not died away when a brass band crashed 


con.” 


The falcon is the symbol of the | into life. 


Around the corner from the 


movement, and for me the strong, free|station marched a delegation of Sokols 


bird typifies exactly the strong free spirit from the provinces. 


From the packs on 


HANDSOME TYPES OF A PEOPLE OF UNCONQUERABLE PRIDH 


A snapshot at a turn of a corner in Prague, the thousands of handsomely uniformed men 

and beautifully costumed women marching to the field and stadium, where, before the 

President of the new Republic, and the American Minister, the delivered people celebrate 
with joy their new epoch of freedom. 


animating the Sokol societies. They were 
before the war, while 
Czecho-Slovakia was still under Austrian 
domination. Here and there, all over the 
country, little groups of men and little 


groups of women came together for physi- 


cal development and training. A central| 


committee blocked out certain exercises 
to certain music. These were rehearsed 
throughout the year, and then at an ap- 
pointed time every little group journeyed 
to Prague and merged itself into the great 
whole. The Austrians, though hostile to 
the movement, could find no sufficient 
cause for its suppression. On.the surface 


their backs and the miscellaneous suit- 
cases it was evident that they had just 
arrived; but in ‘spite of what they were 
carrying or how they were carrying it, 
they all marched stalwart and straight. 
The straightness of these Sokols, men, 
women, and children, very much impressed 
me. 
I could have spent the morning leaning 
on my little mattress watching the world 
go by, but a knock at the door interrupted 
me. “I kiss your hand,” said the maid— 
one of the few phrases in Czech my un- 
accustomed ears can distinguish; and then 
in bad German she told me that my 
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friends were waiting below. I hastened 


- down to meet them, and we threaded our 


way to the Obecni Dum for lunch. 

~The Obecni Dum is an extraordinary 
place. It is a municipal restaurant,—a 
huge building covering nearly a city block. 
Downstairs are the public restaurants. 
There is of course the Karvana—the cof- 
fee-house—with its terrace on the side- 
walk, where one can sit sipping a grena- 
dine while watching the world go by; and 
there is the great main dining-room, where 
one can eat roast duck. No matter what 
else may be on the menu, there is always 
roast duck—you can count on it. On the 
two upper floors are private dining-rooms 
of all sizes and kinds, where private din- 
ners are given. Guests of the city are 
entertained in these smaller rooms. As- 
sociations and clubs have meetings here. 
There is even a concert-hall stowed away 
somewhere in the middle of the building. 
The food though not particularly varied is 
always good. 

I was at a party in one of the Obecni 
Dum’s private dining-rooms one evening, 
when a famous Irish nobleman decided 
he must have a little air. (The Czechs 
enjoy fresh air in its place, out of doors, 
but take little interest in it in the house.) 
Every other Anglo-Saxon member of the 
party was of the Irishman’s opinion. The 
waiters were polite but helpless. They 
suggested opening the door. No, my lord 
wanted real fresh air from out of doors. 
The windows were doubtless made to 
open. One wall was lined with imposing 
casements, but a brass rod for curtains 
had been securely screwed across the 
middle. This did not deter Lord 
Interpreters became excited, the waiters 
were spurred to action, a screwdriver and 
hammer were produced from some obscure 
corner of the great Obecni Dum, and while 
dinner waited, one of the brass obstruc- 
tions was unscrewed, and one of the great 
panes swung outward. A guest suggested 
that a little plate should be put up beside 
the window stating that it had been 
opened for the first time on June —, 1920. 

But I am digressing from the Slet. 
Harly in the afternoon the stream of hu- 
manity began moving toward the huge 
wooden stadium on the hill opposite the 
castle. I was continually reminded of 
the afternoon of a Harvard and Yale 
game, possibly more because of the dif- 
ference than the similarity. In the first 
place, pedestrians and not motors predomi- 
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TWELVE THOUSAND WOMEN MOVE AS ONE, BEFORE A MULTITUDE 


Members of the Sokols compete with a like number of men who have already made their 


great exhibition in athletic evolutions in this plateau, which is a mile square. 


They act 


with such precision as to make them all appear as united parts of a gigantic and graceful 
mechanism. 


nated. Gasolene is scarce and dear in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Cars are to be used only 
for official business, and therefore unless 
you happen to be the President of the 
Republic, or an Ambassador, or the Presi- 
dent of the Sokols, or some one of equal 
importance, you find yourself walking to 
the Slet. People thronged the streets. The 
few motors that did pass found it difficult 
to thread a way through the crowds. No 
such bright-colored throng ever went to 
the Cambridge Stadium. Here were 
Sokols not taking part in the exhibition 
to-day, in their scarlet blouses and fawn- 
colored suits, and here were women in 
brilliant national costumes. I wonder if 
there is any other city in the world where 
the women of the middle and upper classes 
wear costumes with such enthusiasm and 
pride as they do in Prague. In the 
streets, at the Obecni Dum, at the opera, 
the short skirts, the big sleeves, and the 
beautifully embroidered head-dresses are 
seen in numbers. 

At the entrance to the stadium the 
crowd narrowed down to a more compact 
and slower-moving stream. Fortunately, 
every one wanted to go the same way. 
There was nothing to do but drift, and 
slowly the stream drew us through a 
great wooden archway decorated with 
flags and green garlands into a broad mid- 
way back of the bleachers. Little stair- 
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ways lead to the seats, and at the en- 
trance to each stairway stood several 
young Sokol boys, distractedly attempting 
to make the right people go up the right 
stairway. At last we had wedged our 
way through the crowd and were wrig- 
gling along the wooden bleachers to our 
seats on the grandstand just below the 
President’s box. A huge field, a mile 
square, more like a racetrack than an ath- 
letic field because of its size, stretched 
before us. It was surrounded on all four 
sides by wooden bleachers. These were 
rapidly filling. Just opposite was the sec- 
tion reserved for the non-participating 
Sokols. At that distance, with the sun 
on the scarlet blouses, it looked like a 
poppy-field in bloom,—people everywhere, 
hundreds and thousands of faces, those in 
the distance merging into patches and 
blurs of color. The band installed in a 
huge covered balcony had begun to play, 
and from the entrances at our right and 
left marched two great companies of 
Sokols, each six thousand strong, uni- 
formly clad in white athletic shirts, long 
blue trousers, and little round caps, like 
bell-hops’ caps except for the rosette 
and the—presumably—falecon’s feather in 
front. “Down the field the men marched 
in columns sixteen abreast. At a signal 
given, every man spread his “arms, broke 
the close ranks, and stood at attention an 
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arm’s length from his neighbor. The mile- 
square field was completely covered, and 
all in a moment’s time. ; 

The band struck up the national anthem. 
Every one in the stadium rose to his feet. 
The men in the field stood at attention. 
The last notes sounded. Every Sokol on 
the field raised his hand in salute. Their 
twelve thousand voices shouted “Na 
edar!’ a greeting which has no equivalent 
in English, but can be well translated by 
the French word ‘Bonjour’—and twelve 
thousand hands clapped in perfect unison 
from salute to attention. The President, 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Mrs. Masaryk, and 
Dr. Alice Masaryk, head of the Czecho- 
Slovak Red Cross, who recently returned 
from the United States, had arrived in 
their box. : 

The exercises began at once. While the 
band played, two men, on little platforms 
- one on the right and one on the left above 
the bleachers, demonstrated the exercises 
that were to be performed. From where 
we sat we could easily see the demonstra- 
tor on the left, a man of average height, 
well-built, muscular, and straight as an 
arrow. As soon as he came to attention, 
the band repeated the same tune, and the 
men on the field “snapped into it.’ All 
these men from every corner of Czecho- 
Slovakia, who had probably never seen 
each other before except at their one en- 
semble rehearsal, began doing exactly the 
same thing to the same rhythm. The pre- 
cision was thrilling and remarkable. The 
field vibrated as they turned, bent, or rose 
to attention. The quick change of color 
with the quick change of movement was 
almost dazzling. The Slet had an entirely 
different character from any army ma- 
neeuvres I had ever seen. These people 
were going through the thing because they 
wanted to. Their intense patriotism, the 
patriotism which had conquered and had 
at last the right to assert itself, was in 
the air. How proud President Masaryk 
must be of them, I kept thinking. 

After the men came the school-children 
in smaller groups. First the boys in red 
blouses and linen breeches, and then the 
girls in straight linen dresses, with round 
red caps on their heads. I remember so 
well the little girl- demonstrator whom I 
was able to see, a child of not more than 
ten years. The responsibility of thousands 
of children. was on her little shoulders, 
but clear-eyed and wunselfconscious she 
went through the exercises 
fault. ' 

After the children came the women, like 
the men, twelve thousand strong. They 
wore red kerchiefs bound around their 
heads, white, short-sleeved blouses, and 
short blue skirts. Again the great field 
was entirely filled, and again we watched 
the even more vivid vibration of move- 
ment and color. 

I saw something great, fine, strong, and 
noble. The spirit animating the Sokols had 
made itself felt. Their patriotism, their 
intense love of freedom, their devotion to 
democracy was communicated to the spec- 
tators. The enthusiasm at the end of the 
exhibition was not like the burst of en- 
thusiasm after a football game. You went 
away shouting for joy, it is true, but with 
a solemn respect and admiration in your 
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heart. I believe any one seeing the Slet 
must go away with every confidence in the 
future of Czecho-Slovakia as an inde- 
pendent democracy. 


“The League Is” 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have just read with interest the first 
editorial in THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
July 8, “The League Is.” 

It appears that all the powers of the 
League and Supreme Council are vested at 
present in two men at Spa,—Premiers 
Lloyd George and Millerand,—with Mar- 
shal Foch and Sir Henry Wilson to ex- 
ecute orders. They not only tolerate, but 
encourage and assist Poland to down 
Russia,—seemingly with suecess similar 
to Napoleon’s in 1810; they direct Greece 
to fight Turkey, and ask us to help occupy 
the Ruhr district in case Germany does 
not furnish coal enough. As a further 
evidence of the prevailing peaceful inten- 
tions of the civilized and war-weary 
world, our daily papers furnish us with 
details and comparisons as to which of the 
three leading nations will haye the largest 
battleship afloat in 1921—England, Japan, 
or America. 

It is easy enough to compel a defeated 
enemy to disarm, but why not start at 
home and practise what they preach? 

We are to be congratulated that we have 
men in our United States Senate who had 
the courage of their convictions to refuse 
approval of this so-called League of Na- 
tions which is hooked on to a peace treaty 
conceived in the spirit of hatred and re- 
venge, and leaving one-half of the nations 
in the dark. We Unitarians should be the 
last ones to feel comfortable in that sort 
of world. 

We certainly need a League of Nations, 
one that will help put down the inter- 
national fences that divide us, and thus re- 
duce the dangers of war to a minimum, 
but it must provide equal opportunities 
for all to come in. 

Sometimes a fairly good structure can be 
erected on a faulty foundation. This 
League properly trimmed down may be 
better than one in the air. 

THe Recister is rendering good service 
by devoting a part of its space to matters 
of such importance. S. SIEWERT. 

WINTER Park, FLA. 


The Sinful Public 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER !— 
Your editorial in the issue of July 8 
under the heading “The Sinful Public” 
contains a statement which is not true. 
You say that “a Governor made himself 
famous ‘with an epigram to the effect that 
no one had a right to strike against the 
public anywhere at any time.” The epi- 


gram to which you refer was, “There is. 


no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, any time.” 
This is quite a different thing, and your 
whole article is based on a false statement. 
It is expected that a paper with the repu- 
tation of THr CHrisTrAN REGISTER should 
be more careful than this. 

Do you see no good in people who do 
not agree with you, or who perhaps have 
not advanced quite as far as you haye? 
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If you will read Governor GCoolidge’s 
speech of acceptance you will find some 
good old-fashioned truths which I think 
you will be not inclined to sneer at, as 
you have at some of his previous utter- 
ances. Cheer up, and imbibe some of the 
old Unitarian doctrine, apparently unheard 
of by some of your editorial writers, that 
there is some good in every man, and 
answer your Own question, “When will the 
public get a conscience and a soul?” It 
has them now. Get out into the world 
and find out. GEORGE MELCHER. 
HINGHAM, MASs. 


[The point of the editorial was that the 
public can and does sin, just as labor or 
capital sins. The popular fallacy just now 
is that the public is a sanctified perfec- 
tion—TnHe Eprror.] 


“Mental Aéroplaning’’ 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The writer of the article “The Affirma- 
tion of Mind” on the cover page of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisTeR for July 8, 1920, ap- 
pears to have a blind fear of the past and 
would obliterate from our thinking, George 
Washington, the Constitution of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln, the Apostles, 
Jesus Christ, and the Old Testament, in 
the interest of progress. 

The heirs of all the ages are not to be 
cut off from their inheritance by any such 
shallow sophistry. They will continue to 
reason from the past to the present and 
the future with more or less sanity and 
wisdom. 

The advocate of a false cause may for 
a while ignore the past, leaving the solid 
ground of right reason, and go up in a 
mental aéroplane of speculative thought: 
but he will be sure to come to earth again 
when the gas gives out. 

The article quotes, “Fear is nothing but 
a surrender of the resources of reason,” 
which suggests the opposite—‘Fools ven- 
ture in where wise men fear to tread.” 

D. PINGREE. 

SaLyM, MASss. 


a 


SOMEWHERE 


a young woman will read this who is 
capable in stenography (not an expert is 
required), careful, accurate, thorough, fit 
for team-work, ready to learn, and perhaps 
with a bent for editorial things. If she 
is in quest of a place of merit, will she 
care to write, not call, giving information 
and credentials, to MANAGING EpiTor, THR 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. ? 


Several $4,000 to $10,000 positions open to high- 
grade men—men between ages of 25 to 35 with a 
college or university education or its equivalent. 
Three months of training at the expense of the 
applicant (with some opportunity to earn) 
essential at the beginning. The positions eall 
for salesmanship, public speaking, and leader- 
ship of men, The organization requiring these 
men is backed by two industrial education in- 
stitutions each the largest of its kind in the 
world. Only broad-gauge men looking for ad- 
vancement need apply. Write for appoint- 
ment, J. FRANK DECHANT, 18 Boylston Street, 
or phone Beach 1765. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CuHristTIaAN 
Recister, not later than Thursday, 


one week before day of publication. 


All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


ra 
S 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Having thus chosen 
our course, let us 
renew our trust in 
God and go forward 
without fear and 


with manly hearts. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


From 82,000 to 60,000,000 Plus! 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


How would you like to be a working 
member of a religious denomination that 
could count more than’sixty million men, 
women, and children upon its rolls in the 
United States alone? 

From eighty-two thousand to sixty mil- 
lion plus! 

If money alone could do it, how: much 
would it be worth to you personally? 

If work alone could do it, how much 
effort would you contribute? 
~ Of wealth and work, then, how much? 

There you have it, you who have won- 
dered what the Unitarian Campaign was 
all about. 

There are eighty-two thousand of us in- 
terpreting our responsibility to God in the 
most absolute harmony and sympathy with 
those who subscribe to other denomina- 
tional faiths. 

But we and all others who maintain 


~ even a nominal affiliation with the Chris- 


tian Church number fewer than one-half, 
of the population of our Republic. In this 

year of the Pilgrim Tercentenary we are 
confronted by these facts :— 

Our forefathers located. the church and 
the school first, their homes later, and 
builded upon religion and education; they 
were one hundred per cent. religious three 
hundred years ago, while to-day the trend 
is toward zero and already the halfway 
mark has been passed. 

~The Interchurch World Movement has 


‘collapsed,—a catastrophe that is deplor- 


able. It is apparent that the so-called 
orthodox churches are not able to check 
the growth of the unchurched; it is equally 
apparent that Unitarians have shirked 
their responsibility and opportunity. The 


Majority, if not all, of these unchurched 


Americans are not happy in their un- 
churched condition. 

Dean Fenn of the Haryard Divinity 
School has described this situation in his 


‘story of a friend who handed a pamphlet 


on the beliefs of Unitarians to a physician, 


who said to him the next day :— 


“T read that pamphlet last night. It is 
what I have always believed, but I never 
knew there was a church in Christendom 


that held such views.” 


A few days later the aetomh again 


‘met Dean Fenn’s friend and said :— 


“T sent that pamphlet to my father, who 


is a doctor in a Western city, and he likes 
-it as well as I do. How is it that neither 
of us knew that Unitarians believed such 


things yg 


es = eaThere were two. men of education, ahean 
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Fenn adds, one of them living in a city | 


where there is a Unitarian church, both 
of whom were in accord with Unitarian 
beliefs, and yet each of whom thought him- 
self alone in his religious convictions. 

“Who is responsible for this?’ asks 
Dean Fenn. “Why, we Unitarians, of 
course.” 

The Unitarian Campaign is the proof 
that Unitarians are ready to accept their 
responsibility and apply it to the oppor- 
tunity. 

Every Unitarian is being organized for 
a canvass in November. “Of your wealth 
and work, how much?” will be asked. 

The Unitarian Campaign seeks men and 
money for a drive; it is not a drive for 
money. 

When the answers are classified the 
order will be given to drive full speed 
ahead on a religious and educational cam- 
paign to bring the more than sixty million 
unchurched Americans back into the 
church. 

Specifically, you ask, how will this be 
done? 

The committee is absolutely unanimous 
in its belief that salaries of ministers 
should be raised and that a sustaining 
fund should be established to help parishes 
which are unable to pay a decent living 
salary. 

A pension programme is to be developed. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is to be 
encouraged to make even greater progress 
than it has been making in its brief but 
spectacular career. 

Financial support for the Women’s AIl- 
liance is projected. 

“Religious education” and “religious ex- 
tension” are general terms for multitudes 


| of large and small activities that require 


and deserve constructive support. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, in 
the opinion of the committee, has possi- 
bilities that are as promising in results 
as the Laymen’s League has proved itself 
to be. 

In the words of Ernest G. Adams, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
Unitarian Campaign,— 

“There is something doing in Unitarian- 
ism !” 


Summer School a Success 
A letter to absent ministers unanimously en- 
dorsed by the fortunate ones 


The Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology is now history. The ministers have 
gone back to their parishes, from Bangor 
to San Antonio and from New Orleans to 
Ottawa, carrying with them an impetus 
to work. : 

The men and women in attendance at 
the School expressed their appreciation of 
the venture through Rey. William M. 
Taylor of Chattanooga, Tenn., who did 
not miss a lecture or a forum meeting or 
an expedition. He talked with practically 
every one of the ministers, to learn just 
what each one was getting out of the 
School. The substance of those testi- 
monies is as follows :— 

“We consider that the ae s League 
in launching this Summer School of The- 
ology has done more for Unitarianism 
and liberal religion than it could have 
done in any other possible way. For three 
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weeks we have sat under a group of 
specialists unequalled for power of thought 
and breadth of scholarship. We have as- 
sociated with more than one hundred min- 
isters of our fellowship. We have been 
the guests of New England Unitarians 
who are past-masters in the art of hospi- 
tality. We have gathered for free dis- 
cussion of subjects of living interest. We 
have been lifted above the routine of 
parish duties, to the mountain tops of 
inspiration and impulse. We have received 
enough material in these three weeks to 
keep us for years to come. And finally we 
have discovered that deeper love for each 
other, for our liberal gospel, for humanity, 
and for God.” 

At the final forum meeting, on July 22, 
a resolution was passed to send the fol- 
lowing letter to each absent minister, 
through the Laymen’s League :— 

“Dear Sir,—For the past three weeks 
we have been enjoying the Summer Di- 
vinity School of Harvard University as 
the guests of the Laymen’s League, and, 
since you have not been able to enjoy with 
us these benefits, we take this manner of 
expressing to you our regrets at not having 
you with us and reporting to you some of 
the good which has come to us through 
this fellowship. The hospitality of the 
Laymen’s League, the local chapters, the 
churches, the faculty, and the citizens has 
been without stint, the curriculum has 
been of the highest and most helpful sort, 
the freedom of speech and of conscience has 
been a dominant note throughout, the fel- 
lowship has been one of cordiality and of 
perfect good-will, and the spiritual atmos- 
phere has been clear and inspiring. We 
feel the inadequacy of words to express 
our appreciation of it all, and our regret 
because of your inability. to be with us, 
and our desire and hope that you may be 
with us in reality as well as in good 
wishes in any future arrangement which 
the Laymen’s League may make for our 
pleasure and profit. What we have gained 
during our study together here is a most 
adequate compensation for all the hard-~ 
ships and privations of past services and 
a net spiritual gain on which we may draw 
for years to come. 

“As a further expression of our appre- 
ciation of the efforts and gifts of those 
who made this profitable experience pos- 
ible for us, we have resolved to throw our- 
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selves heartily into the work of the Lay-| presented, as follows: Prologue, Spirit of | Declaration of Principles prepared by the 
men’s League and to co-operate with it to} Unitarianism, Minnie P. Valentine; Scene] Laymen’s League and widely distributed 


the extent of our ability in all its under- 
takings whereby it proposes to support us 
and our work with its strong and benefi- 
cent arm, clear mind, and sympathetic 
heart. 

“Respectfully, 

“COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

“Adopted by a vote of the 
Conference at First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., July 22, 1920.” 


In a letter to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Dean Fenn says :— 

“Now that the Summer School of Theol- 
ogy is over, I am moved to report to you 
my impressions as to the importance of 
the work which the League has done 
through it. The men seem to have found 
the programme suited to their. needs, and 
express satisfaction with the lectures. 
The companionship of the men, however, 
seems to me to have been more significant 
than anything else. To have had over a 
hundred Unitarian ministers living under 
the same roof for three successive weeks 
is unprecedented. That they did not fly 
apart as ‘mutually repellent particles,’ but 
rather grew to know and like one another 
better, speaks much for our team-play in 
the future. Without exaggeration, I must 
say that to my mind the League, by bring- 
ing these men together in the Summer 
School, has made a contribution of incal- 
culable worth to our denominational work, 
the results of which will be felt for many 
years to come. As you know, I was not 
especially enthusiastic about the plan at 
first, but it has certainly proved its merit 
by the way in which it has worked out.” 


Y. P. R. U. Week-end at Star Island 


As was to be expected, three of the 
liveliest days at the Isles of Shoals were 
July 17, 18, and 19, when a committee 
from the Young People’s Religious Union 
were in charge,—Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, 
chairman; Howard H. Searles, Mrs. Min- 
nie P. Valentine, and Henry B. Burkland. 

Rey. Mr. Allen,_a director of the 
Y. P. R. U., had charge of the morning 
service, Saturday. Mr. King of Quincy, 
Mass., umpired a handicap ball game be- 
tween the boys and girls, which was so 
exciting that several of the ladies had to 
forego their habitual forty winks in the 
piazza rockers. In the afternoon, Rev. 
Houghton Page, president of the Y. P. R. U., 
and Rey. Mr. Allen spoke at the -confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Valentine, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Union, ran a question box 
which produced a valuable exchange of 
ideas. A ‘“song-fest,” sponsored by Mr. 
King, engaged all the people at the supper- 
tables. Wilmon Brewer, a Y. P. R. U. di- 
rector, led the candte-light service. 

Sunday morning, Rev. Mr. Page offici- 
ated at the communion service; Malcolm 


Merrick, President of the Boston Federa-| 


tion Y. P. R. U., and Howard Searles, 
served as deacons. Rey. Charles F. Pot- 
ter, a vice-president of the Union, gave 
the morning sermon, on “Stirring Times.” 
In the afternoon, a “Pageant of Intel- 
lectual Liberty,” by Rey. Nelson J. 
Springer, a former field secretary, was 


1, Francis David, Henry B. Burkland of] at the picnic. 


the Union Players, a former director of 
the Y. P. R. U.; Scene 2, Faustus Socinus, 
Horace 8. Banister of the Union Players; 
Scene 38, Joseph Priestley, Warren S. War- 
ner, Mary Priestley, Ruth H. Leonard, 
Marlboro, Mass., Y. P. R. U.; Scene 4, 
Theodore Parker, Howard H. Searles of 
the Union Players; Epilogue, entire cast. 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith played the musi- 
cal accompaniment, and a quartet sang 
“Lest We Forget.” Rev. Mr. Potter spoke 
in the evening, and Mr. Burkland con- 
ducted the candle-light service. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, was 
the speaker Monday morning. Miss D. 


Louise Henderson, who has charge of the 


young people’s work in the Iowa State 
Conference, gave a fireside talk on her 
experiences in Iowa. 


Southern California Picnic 


A Unitarian church pienic for a region 
as large as the three States of Southern 
New England hardly seems a possibility, 
yet it has been attempted twice in sunny 
Southern California, the one just held 
this year in Bixby Park, Long Beach, 
being a marked success. All of the 
churches of the region except Santa Bar- 
bara were represented, some of them by 
good yumbers. 

In addition to these there was a good 
representation of summer tourists,—two 
from Phoenix, Ariz.; one from Dallas, 
Tex.; some from Oregon; several from 
lowa and the Central Western States; 
and one each from Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Boston. 

Following the picnie lunch in the park 
by the sea, there was an informal pro- 
gramme,—some of the songs of our faith, 
reports from all the regions represented, 
in a dozen short speeches that often 
stirred the heart. Mr. George H. Shellen- 
berger of Los Angeles told of the Lay- 
men’s League and the enthusiastic work 
they are furthering. Miss Harriet R. 
Spalding, Alliance Superintendent for this 
district, spoke for the women and their 
faithful, sustaining helpfulness. 

The chief address was given by Dr. 
Hodgin, who is just closing a twelve 
years’ ministry in Los Angeles that has 
endeared him not only to the people of 
his own church, but to the liberals of 
a wide region round about who have come 
to have confidence in his wise leadership 
and spiritual enthusiasm. Rey. O. J. 
Fairfield of the Long Beach society, 
which acted as hosts for the occasion, 
served as master of ceremonies, and fol- 
lowing Dr. Hodgin’s address assured him 
that the loyal good-will and best. wishes 
of the Unitarians of all this region go 
with him and with Mrs. Hodgin, as they 
embark to make new friends on the At- 
lantic Coast. 

One of the large state picnics—that 
for Illinois—was held in the park the 
same day, and while far outnumbering 
the Unitarian picnic, did not overrun it. 


Many inquirers came for a copy of the ° 


Letterheads 


Letterheads. Aren’t they revealing? 

We study them as much as we do the 
communication of which they form the 
introduction, the entrée. 

The president of a large hosiery mills 
company in Tennessee sends us a word 
that we will pass on to other heads of 
business: “We will ask you to send THE 
REcIsTeR to the Mills, so that we 
may have it in the office library where 
several people may have access to it.” 
The imagination wakes to the idea of 
religion fitting into industry, as well as 
industry fitting into religion. We shall 


remember that letterhead. 


Another is a high school in the State 
of Washington. A department instruc- 
tor writes: “My wife and I are greatly 
pleased with THE REGISTER; we are new 
at the business of ‘Unitarianing,’ but we 
hope to have it on our library table reg- 
ularly.” Can’t you see it there? 

From Pennsylvania comes a letter 
with the superscription of a_ hospital 
“for contagious diseases.” The Superin- 
tendent of Nurses writes: “Each number 
is full of inspiration and help. I trust 
you will have many more subscribers 
who appreciate the help this magazine 
brings to them.” We wish we had ten 
thousand persons in such service as hers 
to whom THE REcISTER might go with 
like results. 

An office of the State Board of Health, 
of Oregon, with the imposing state seal 
dated 1859 imprinted on the stationery, 
reaches us through one of the in- 
cumbents, who subscribes with the re- 
mark of having “meant to for some 
time.” 

THe CircuLation MANAGER. 
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Z In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and 
E some of the reasons for delay in completing new installations —chief among 
which is the difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material 
—we have prepared a series of announcements of which this is the first. 


The General 
Telephone Situation. 


The reason orders for new telephone service cannot be completed as 
promptly as in the past, and that some orders are delayed weeks or even 
months, is that we are trying to meet an abnormal demand for service with 
a sub-normal supply of the materials necessary to give service. 


It is not unnatural for persons moving into a house which formerly had 
telephone service to assume that, because of that fact, service.to them is 
readily possible. For this mistaken assumption we ourselves are chiefly 
responsible, because we used to talk about ‘“‘renting’”’ a telephone, and even 
bill subscribers for “‘monthly rental.’? Consequently the mind of the 
average subscriber is still focussed on the telephone instrument as the con- 
trolling factor of telephone service. 


While the telephone instrument is indispensable, it is only one of more 
than a hundred essential parts of telephone equipment. Lacking any of 
these parts, a telephone switchboard would be as ineffective as an automo- 
bile without its carburetor. 


Some of these parts are made by ourselves; others by dozens of 
specialty manufacturers in various parts of the country. We could increase 
production if we could get the raw material and the transportation. But 
with labor troubles in the wire-drawing mills came a shortage of the copper 
wire necessary for cable and switchboards. Scarcity of paper caused almost 
a famine of the special kind of paper necessary for the insulation of these 
copper wires in the cables. And then came freight embargoes, following 
railroad labor troubles, so that for three weeks this summer one of the 
largest cable manufacturing plants in the country had to shut down because 
it could neither get the necessary raw material into its plant nor the much 
wanted finished product out of its plant and on its way to us. 


The desire of waiting customers for telephone service is not more keen 
than our desire to serve them at once. We want them to feel that we are 
earnestly trying to do this as rapidly and as fairly as possible. 
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a> New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 


[ PLEASANTRIES. | 


Patronize the Hotel Bolsheviki; two 
thousand rooms and a bath.—Purple Cow. 


“T heard a noise when he came in last 
night.” “Perhaps it was the night falling.” 
“No, it wasn’t, it was the day breaking.” 
—Blighty. 


Old Lady (to mendicant): “But—my 
good man, your story has such a hollow 
ring.” “Yes, missis—that’s the natural re- 
sult of speaking with an empty stum- 
mick.’”—London Mail. 


“Can any 
Very well, 


Teacher (to history class) : 
one tell me what a pioneer is? 


Johnny, what is a pioneer?’ Johnny: 
“Please, ma’am, a pioneer is a man who 
plays a piano !’—Judge. 


“IT know I could do Ophelia in 
revival.” 


Actress : 


your Shakespeare Manager: 
““H’m !—er—have you ever been on the 
stage? Have you any training?” “No, 
sir; I am not trained. I am _ simply 
gifted.”—Life. 

“How are the roads in this section?” 
“Fine,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “We've | 
abolished bad roads.” “Big job, wasn’t | 


“Not at all. 
hard we don’t eall it a ‘road.’ 
’"__Washington Star. 


ibe? 
specially 
We call it a ‘detour. 


Here are more schoolboy ‘“howlers” : 
“The place where they keep all kinds of 
beasts is a theological garden.” ‘Benja- 
min Franklin invented lightning.” ‘“Fan- 
nie L. (Faneuil) Hall was an American 
patriot.” “The Pope lives in a vacuum.” 
A cuckoo | is a bird that does not lay its 
own eggs.” “The Sublime Porte is very 
fine old wine.” “A prism is a kind of 
sphinx.” “Gravitation is when an apple 
falls on the floor.” 


Of Sir William Osler’s human nature a 
friend and student has given an amusing 
example in the following incident: “There 
was a quiet dignity about him that held 
a certain type of familiarity in check. 
One day as the class was leaving the ward 
a patient in a bed near the door called 
out, ‘Good-morning, Doc! Doctor Osler 
made no comment then, but when the cor- 
ridor was reached, and we were out of 
the man’s hearing, he stopped and turned 
to the students and said: ‘Beware of the 
men that call you “Doe.” They rarely pay 
their bills.’ ” 


The following is offered by the London 
Nation as an example of how they teach 
poetry in England: “The headmaster 
made the boys spell ‘daffodil,’ and asked 
the number of its petals, and said, ‘Now, 


Briggs, why did the daffs flutter and 
dance?’ ‘’Cos they were so ’appy,_ sir.’ 


You don’t think. Now, 


‘Don’t be silly! ) 
‘No, sir,’ replied 


can a flower be happy?’ 
Briggs, taking his cue aright. ‘Well, why 
did you say they could? ‘’Cos I didn’t 
fink, sir. ‘Well, then, what was it that 
really made the daffodil flutter?’ ‘The 
breeze, sir. ... The daffodil fluttered 
abart ’cos of the breeze what was a’blow- 


ing ’em.’ ‘That’s the kind of answer I 
like, said the headmaster, approvingly. 


‘Now you're talking common sense. But 
_I’d have given a still higher mark if you 
had changed the word “breeze” for a dif- 
ferent word.’ ‘I could ’ave said “wind,” 
sir. ‘Of course. Always try and use a 
different word from the poet’s. The in- 
spectors like us to encourage originality in 
the children,’”’ 


Wherever the going is | 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIET Y—$10,000— 


Churches, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert 
S. Lering, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenpeth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


|For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL- LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. ‘Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C, Sourn- 
wort, D.D., President, 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer, 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. ‘Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Harn M. 
ada D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
alif. ; 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.454.m, Sunday, August 15, Rev. George C. Cressey , 
D.D., will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, August 15, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church ‘of Disciples, Boston, will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’ 8 Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 a.m, This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 

IRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, August 15, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., will preach. Service at 
ll a.m. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hiii. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 


bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT, t 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
searcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 


please send old as well aS new of address at least one week in advance 


address. 


whenever possible. 
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